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HE LARGE NUMBER OF BANKS now using 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company for their Chicago business 
denotes the high esteem in which this institution is held in bank- 


ing circles—both in this country and throughout the world. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 
CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE- APRIL, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





One Large-City Bank has 
Solved its Customers’ 
Parking Problems 


Banks with downtown locations 
in large cities realize the increas- 
ing seriousness of the parking 
problem which confronts thou- 
sands of their customers. 


In the “motor city,” First Na- 
tional Bank has taken the initia- 
tive in eliminating this problem. 
The second unit of our building 
contains an 800-car garage, 
where parking privileges are 
extended to bank customers, 
tenants and their clients. 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 
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BANKERS MONTHLY ROUND TABLE 


{ In which our readers discuss an important subject each month } 


Danger Of Trouble 


Later 
By H. J. MILLER 


Trust Officer, Liberty Central 
Trust Co., St. Louis 


E have been adver- 

tising trust fees for 
some years but recently 
we found that when we 
wished to make a change in fees, we 
ran into difficulty. In this state, ex- 
ecutors’ and administrators’ fees are 
fixed by law; trustee’s fees, however, 
are fixed by agreement. As all trusts 
do not involve the same amount of 
work and quality of responsibility, 
it is obvious that such fees cannot be 
uniform. Not being uniform, we 
doubt the advisability of advertising 
such fees. 


Misunderstandings May Occur 


By WILLIAM K. OTIS 
Trust Officer, Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, Chicago 

HILE there are some forms of 

trust service which are general- 
ly understood by the public and for 
which the fees are quite well stand- 
ardized, there are other services in- 
cluded in our schedule of rates which 
are not so generally comprehended. 
In these cases, we find that a con- 
ference between one of our officers 
and the prospective customer is often 
necessary to enable the latter to un- 
derstand just what form of trust 
service will fit his requirements, and 
therefore what fees it will be neces- 
sary for him to pay. It is largely to 
avoid misunderstandings in such 
eases that this bank has not as yet 
published its schedule of fees for 
acting in trust capacities. 


Publishing Fees Brings Business 


By W. J. KOMMERS 
Vice President and Trust Officer, The Old National 
Bank & Trust Co., Spokane, Wash 


6¢— HAD no idea it would cost so 
little.”’ 
‘“‘The reasonableness of 
charges is amazing.’’ 
‘*How can you afford to render 


your 


Is It Wise To 


Publish Trust Fees? 


such a highly specialized service for 
such small fees ?”’ 

This is the invariable reaction of 
those who use or investigate the serv- 
ices of our trust department. Most 
people have an idea that because 
trust service is comprehensive and 
highly efficient it must cost more. We 
publish a booklet outlining trust fees 
and the fees are tabulated in the fol- 
lowing way: 

‘‘For purposes of illustration, the 
fees on four estates, varying in size, 
that have been handled in the trust 
department of the bank, are cited. 
Rates for estates in between these 
amounts have been averaged and 
would vary according to the exact 
size of the estate. The total fee is 
shown in each case, regardless of the 
time required to settle the estate. 
The bank will gladly estimate the 
fees on any given estate. 

Amount Average Approximate 
of Estate Rate Total Cost 
$10,000 3% $300 
20,000 214% 500 
50,000 124% 833 
100,000 114% 1,333 


Nothing Against It 
By H. F. WILSON, Jr. 


Vice President, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City 


SEE no reason why certain fees 

for trust service should not be ad- 
vertised. In fact, they have already 
been published in New York where 
they are pretty well standardized 
and, inasmuch as most of the fees are 
public information, and possibly of 
some general interest, we see no rea- 
son why they should not be adver- 
tised, if any bank or trust company 
desires to do so. 


Fees Printed In 
Booklets 


By WILLIAM W. HOFFMANY 
Vice President & Trust Officer, The 
National City Bank of New York 

E print our fees in 

booklets which we dis- 
tribute to our mailing 
list. We do no advertis- 
ing in the newspapers and for this 
reason the question has not come up 
as to whether fees should figure spe- 
cifically in advertising matter. 


To Counteract The Idea Of 


Free Executorship 


By CHARLES H. PLENTY 
Vice President, Hackensack Trust Co., 
ackensack, N. J. 

N our direct by mail booklets we 

have a return card, asking for a 
booklet, or a will guide, or for an 
appointment to consider the subject 
of trusts. These cards are returned 
and offer an opening to the trained 
trust man wherein his appeal can be 
made without offense. His call will 
be a service call. What he has to say 
will receive close attention. And 
right here is the place for him to 
watch his step. 

The interest of the prospect has 
been aroused. He may be ready to 
talk will but not ready to consider 
a corporate executor. 

His wife may be asked to sit in on 
the conference. She may feel that 
she would make as good an executor 
as a corporation and without fees. 
This idea must be changed. The ad- 
vantages of the corporation should 
be stressed but the frailties of the 
individual must be ignored except 
as to lease of life. 

I have closed many an appoint- 
ment by never bringing in the name 
of my company and talking solely of 
the benefits of corporate manage 
ment. It is not necessary to tell how 
good your own company is. If the 
prospect lacked faith he would not 
have approached you in the first 
place to learn about this subject. 
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“Good Will is the 

Fruit of Years of 

Friendship.” And the good 
will of Union Trust Com- 
pany clients, built through 
thirty-six years of faithful, 
friendly service, has made 


nion Grust Company 


Entrance to Banking Room 
now under construction 


this new building 
possible. And when 
it is completed, we shall 


' greet it as a starting point 


for even broader service 
to these growing thou- 
sands of client- friends. 


First Trust Company in Detroit — Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 
DETROIT 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





A Distinctive Service 
fo 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, handling exclu- 
sively the accounts of banks, a service is offered 
which is complete, efficient and distinctive. 
This division, in charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers with other 
divisions and departments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and bankers, developed 
since 1863, is completely outlined in a booklet 
which bankers have found helpful. We will 
gladly mail you a copy on request. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK»r CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


Resources Exceed 


Frank O. Wetmore, Chairman 
$450,000,000.00 


Melvin A. Traylor, President 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 




















CHICAGO 


Vol. XLV. No. 4. 


A remarkable plan that cut 
Christmas Club interest in 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


2 Per Cent Satisfies Savers 
Why Pay More? 


two and proved that people 


save to have, instead of 
saving to get the interest 


i Christmas Club was just a 
year old when we realized that 
to make it pay we would have to re- 
duce the interest rate from four per 
cent to two per cent. 

The situation was still further 
complicated because the local savings 
bank, a mutual institution, could not 
conform to the clearing house agree- 
ment made by the commercial banks. 
The officers of the bank did agree, 
however, that they would not adver- 
tise the difference between their four 
per cent and the Clearing House two 
per cent rate in an aggressive way. 

It was decided that no newspaper 
publicity or advertising would feat- 
ure the change. Show cards bearing 


the legend ‘‘Interest at the rate of 
two per cent will be paid on 1928 
Clubs’’ were placed in the Christmas 
Club teller’s window. 
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When depositors objected to the 
reduced rate of interest, they were 
told that it was being done in order 
to place the Christmas Club on a pay- 
ing basis. If they did not accept 
this explanation, they were then told 


9 Reasons Why The Plan Succeeded 


‘NEW YORK ~ 


April, 1928 


By VIRGIL D. ALLEN, JR. 


Assistant Vice President, First Bank & Trust Co., 
tica, 





that a regular savings account in the 
savings department still paid four 
per cent. 

There were some who availed them- 
selves of this service, especially those 
Christmas Club depositors who had 
maintained $5 and $10 clubs. Many 
depositors failed to reopen their 
clubs, however, and yet in spite of 
this, our membership showed an in- 
crease over the previous year, with 
a comparatively small difference in 
the total deposit as of the same 
period of time. 

Our plan embodied two rather in- 
teresting features; first, a member- 
ship drive by employes; second, a 
prize essay contest for the public. 

The membership drive was an- 
nounced at a dinner meeting of the 
First Bank Club. The competition 
was for prizes offered by the diree- 



















1. New rate of two per cent announced, but 
old rate of four per cent not mentioned. 


2. New rate applied to Christmas Clubs 


6. Specially designed pass books used. 


7. Wide distribution given to literature through 
pay envelopes. ’ 








only. 8. Judges of contest were: Gift shop owner, 
3. Four per cent still paid on regular savings tax collector, insurance man, and savings 
accounts. bank manager—representatives of the 
4. A club membership drive put on by things for which people save. 
: ; employes. 9. The judges wrote short advertising messages 
A specially designed 5. Prize essay contest conducted for articles suggesting saving for the thing they rep- 


pass book attracted new 


on the value of Christmas Club saving. 
accounts. 


resented. 


tors of the bank and consisted of ar- 
ticles manufactured by concerns in 
which they were interested. The 
articles included furniture, under- 
wear, breakfast food, and ginger- 
ale. 

The rules of the drive merely pre- 
scribed that the employes who ob- 
tained the largest number of new 


and several meetings were held. 
The prize essay contest conducted 
through the newspapers for the 
benefit of the public, was somewhat 
of an innovation. And we did not 
plan it without full knowledge of the 
dangers lurking in a contest. 
Provision was made for acknowl- 
edging immediately all essays re- 


to think. In other words by seeking 
essays giving the best reasons ‘‘ Why 
I have a Christmas Club’’ we raised 
the question in the mind of the reader 
which we answered in part by selee- 
tion of the judges of the contest. 
The four judges represented re- 
spectively the four main purposes 
for which Christmas Club funds were 


Christmas Clubs would 
choice of prizes and so 
on. The bank supple- 
mented the prizes offered 
by the directors by pro- 
viding ten gold awards 
to go by lot to employes 
who qualified with a cer- 
tain number of new 
clubs to their credit. 


How The Advertising 
Was Done 


Each employe’ was 
provided with folders 
describing the Christmas 
Club and the prize essay 
contest for the public. 
These folders featured 
our attractive Christmas 
Club pass book and were 
designed to tie up with 
car cards and newspaper. 

A signature card was 
made a part of each 
folder and on the back 
of each card was a map 
showing the three con- 


have first 





“CHRISTMAS CLUBS HELP PAY 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS” 


—Mr. JL Traie 


As Treasurer of the Utica Mutual In- 
surance Company, Mr. J. L. Train 
knows that a great many people use 
part of their Christmas Club money to 
Pay insurance premiums. 


Figures from all over the country also 
show that a large portion of Christmas 
Club funds are set aside for insurance 
purposes. 


About $23,000,000, of the Christmas 
Club fund distributed by banks in the 
United States, is accumulated for vari- 
ous kinds of property and life insur- 
ance payments. 


More than 8,000,000 American people 
have Christmas Clubs. More than 
23,000 people in Utica alone, use the 
Christmas Club. Join today at one of 
our three convenient offices. Pay your 
insurance premiums by the Christmas 


ceived and at the conclusion of the 


Buy Christmas Cheer Throughout The Year 


PRIZE CONTEST 


Ts Select the Best Reasons 


“Why I Have a Christmas Cinb” 


Rules 


The conrest is open tw everyone whe intends to have a 
Christmas Club in 1928, 


In week ng the Best Reasons why Christmas Clubs are 
 pupular. the contest sims to determine the propertion 
of Christmas Clab money spent tor gifts, taves, insur 
ance, etc., and the proportion transierred to permanent 
latetest Accounts. 


Best Reasoas aust be given im lew than wo hundred 
words, with the name and address of the author plainly 
weritten on the copy submitted 

Contestants may bring er mail their Best Reasons to 


the Christmas Club windows at any one of the three 
offices of the “Fire.” 

The contest will chse at 3 p. m. o'clock, December 0, 
1927, Winners will be announced January 10, 1928, 
and awards made a tollows: first prve, £25.00; second 
prize, $15.00; third prire, $10.00; and five prizes of 
£5.00 each 


Judges 


Mr. A.M. Diechigsom 


used, namel 


y, gifts, taxes, insurance 
and savings. And fol- 
lowing the first news. 
paper announcement of 
the contest, advertise. 
ments featured an ar. 
ticle by each one of the 
judges with leads such 
as ‘‘Christmas Clubs 
help pay insurance pre. 
miums’’ followed with 
statistics showing the 
total number of local 
Christmas Club deposi- 
tors in all banks and the 
portion of the nation’s 
Christmas Club fund 
used for the specific pur- 
pose described. This 
helped establish the 
Christmas Club as a 
popular and acceptable 
method of saving. 


The Copy Was Kept 


Newsy 


Of course each one of 
these advertisements in- 


venient offices of the 
bank. Introduction by 
means of these cards es- 
tablished credit for the 
account if an employe’s 
name was noted. 

These folders were dis- 
tributed freely. Execu- 
tives in local industries 
were induced to enclose 
the folders with pay en- 
velopes. The tellers who made up 
payrolls were also able to help secure 
distribution in this way. 

It was felt that the Christmas Club 
provided opportunity to get the 
name of the ‘‘First’’ before a great 
many people. Thus, from an insti- 
tutional standpoint we were able to 
capitalize the ‘‘ Buy Christmas cheer 
throughout the year’’ appeal. 

Of course interest in the personal 
solicitation work by employes was 
maintained by posting weekly scores 
on bulletin boards to which only the 
working force had access. The First 
Bank News, also functioned to keep 
solicitation efforts at a maximum, 
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Club method. 


Another good reason tor a 


Christmas Club Christmas Club 


FIRST BANK & TRUST CO. 


of Utica 


One of the advertisements that helped reduce Christmas 
Club interest to two per cent. 


contest all participants received an- 
other letter thanking them for the 
effort they had made and enclosing a 
reprint of the first prize essay, to- 
gether with the names of all winners. 


Contest Rules Simple 


The rules of the contest were not 
complicated or set forth in a techni- 
cal manner and the cash prizes were 
kept low, purposely. While we 
wished to obtain a reasonable num- 
ber of essays, the principal reason 
for the prize contest method of news- 
paper advertising was to get our ad- 
vertising read and to induce readers 


Send us your reasons for a 


corporated the prize con- 
test rules so that the 
news value of the copy 
was maintained. Re- 
prints of the prize con- 
test announcement were 
also posted on bulletin 
boards in the schools. 


A number of essays 
were sent to us and one 
receiving the first prize 
was published. In this way and 
throughout the contest, we were able 
to bring the best reasons for having 
a Christmas Club to the attention of 
a great number of people who had 
never before realized the value of 
such a method of saving. 


As a result of these efforts, our 
1928 Christmas Club is larger than 
the Club of the past year in spite of 
the lower rate of interest and not- 
withstanding the fact that it had 
just passed its first anniversary when 
this radical change took effect. 


Now that we have discovered that 
two per cent satisfies savers, why 
should more be paid? 
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Trust Co. in the Valley Trust Magazine. 


F you could have attended the 

Ninth Mid-Winter Conference of 
the A. B. A. trust company division 
in New York, you would have gone 
home with an inspiration to make 
your trust department grow and with 
many ideas that could be put to im- 
mediate practical use. This meeting 
showed again the unusual interest in 
the development of trust department 
functions of banks and the practical 
nature of the talks testifies to the 
fact that bankers are determined to 
make this department a money 
maker. 


The conference was attended. by 
representatives from 32 states and 
from 184 cities. Representatives 
were present from 26 state banks, 88 
national banks, and 241 trust com- 
panies. In addition to this, there 
were representatives from other 
fields, including 26 lawyers, adver- 
tising agency men, and insurance un- 
derwriters. 1350 people registered 
for the banquet. This year’s attend- 
ance was much larger than the at- 
tendance in 1927. 

The following are a few good 
thoughts from the address of Charles 
H. Plenty, vice president Hacken- 
sack Trust Co., Hackensack, N. J. 
1 ‘*Professional men and _ the 

fortunate few with money 
enough to travel are the best pros- 
pects for a voluntary trust; young 
men just married or with little fam- 
ilies for a life insurance trust; and 
a combination of these with the small 
merchant or successful middle aged 
person for estate management. 
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Intimate trust relations as pictured by the Mississippi Valley 






2 ‘Permanence of _ trusteeship 
e where children are involved is 
our one strong selling point against 
which all of the waves of opposition 
to the corporate fiduciary break. 


‘‘If you really want to develop 
your trust department let your ad- 


1. The best trust pros- 
pects. 


2. The best selling points. 


3. What trust records 
should include. 


4. What a trust office 


should be like. 

5. The field for insurance 
trusts. 

6. A successful short 
course on _ insurance 
trusts. 


vertising say that evening appoint- 
ments can be arranged. Many men 
like to talk of these subjects on sum- 
mer evenings, with their wives pres- 
ent and they are reluctant to ask a 
trust man to come for fear of ex- 
pense. Break down this reluctance. 
Let them know you are willing. Keep 
telling them. That’s when your 
story in the daily papers (or weekly) 
will help. 


How To 
mS lf Build A Trust 


Department 


Some of the best 
ideas from the mid- 


wintef trust conference 


‘We trust men need not be com- 
petitors. If we each develop the 
business lying dormant among the 
customers of our own bank, our 
hands will be full.’’ 


A good thought on records was 

e given by Ripley L. Dana of Pills- 

bury, Dana & Young, Boston. He 
said: 


*‘No hard and fast set of rules 
ean be laid down for establishing 
a satisfactory system of records in a 
trust department. A few guiding 
principles only have general appli- 
eation. The records should be re- 
cords of actual happenings. They 
should be as complete with respect 
both to affirmative and negative hap- 
penings as is consistent with the de- 
partment’s properly meeting the de- 
mands for service which are made 
upon it. They should be kept with 
a view to use only in the ordinary 
business of the department but as 
well for self-defense in ease of attack 
by lawsuit or otherwise.”’ 


J. M. Broughton, counsel of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., of 
Raleigh, N. C. believes in having the 
proper surroundings for the execu- 
tion of wills and similar documents. 
In his talk on the subject of ‘‘ Dignity 
In The Execution of Wills’’ he said 
this: 


4 ‘‘The execution and attestation 
e of wills should be done in a place 
reasonably well suited for the pur- 
pose. A testator does not care to 
‘make, publish and declare’ his will 
in publie or in the presence of a 
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What Wills Should Include 


HE following list of items that should be included in 
a will. is contained in a folder published by the Old 
National Bank & Union Trust Co., of Spokane, Wash. 


The list may be helpful to trust officers: 


1. It should revoke all former wills; otherwise it may 
be taken in connection with others. 


2. It should name an executor, and the executor should 
have full power to pay all debts and to sell and 
convey any portion of the estate. 


. Suitable provisions for the widow, children or other 
direct heirs should be made. 


. Such bequests and legacies to friends, relatives or 
charitable or educational institutions, as desired, 


should be incorporated. 


. Adequate provision should be made for trust 
features, and since these are to be operative for a 
period of years, unless otherwise directed, the in- 
structions relating to them should be full, definite, 
and beyond misunderstanding. 


. There should be a residuary clause disposing of any 
portion of the estate not disposed of, or overlooked 
in the will, including lapsed legacies or devices. 

. The will should be dated and signed. 


. It should be witnessed, the state law regarding 
attestation being followed to the letter. 


promiscuous group of folks. Some 
trust companies have failed signally 
to note the importance of this feat- 
ure, and consequently have neglected 
to provide a suitable place for such 
purpose. 

‘Tt is unfair and embarrassing to 
a testator to ask him to go through 
the formality of executing his will in 
an open trust department room or 
banking room full of stenographers, 
clerks, and others. The average per- 
son is not in a mood for broadeast- 
ing ‘when he comes to execute his 
will.’’ 

Some interesting facts regarding 
life insurance trusts were brought 
out in one paragraph of the talk 
given by Julian 8S. Myrick, president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


5 ‘*Last year there was about $17, 
e 000,000,000 of new life insurance 
written—about $9,000,000,000 of it 
was on the ordinary plan, the bal- 
ance on the industrial, group, or 
otherwise. Out of this $9,000,000,000 
on the ordinary plan, it is doubtful 
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if more than a billion of it could 
have been trusteed. The reason for 
this is that the average-size policy 
written in all companies is less than 
$5,000 and it seems to us that it is 
hardly worth while for a man to con- 
sider trusteeing anything less than 
$25,000 unless he is building to a 
plan and then any amount should be 
satisfactory.’’ 

An experiment in conducting a 
school for life underwriters to in- 
form them on insurance trusts was 
reported by Gwilym A. Price, trust 
officer of the Peoples Savings and 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. His report 
on the suecess of the course is as 
follows : 


6 “Out of the 50 members en- 
e rolled, the attendance averaged 
better than 40 each evening. What 
were its concrete results? I could 
cite you a number of instances such 
as oceurred when one of the under- 
writers attending the class stopped 
in my office on Saturday morning 
and asked me if I would arrange to 
stay for a short time on Saturday 


afternon and talk to a prospect he 
was bringing in. I did so and after 
answering the prospect’s questions 
I had the pleasure of seeing the agent 
secure an application for a $250,000 
policy and I had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the data for a funded insur- 
ance trust of more than $100,000 in 
securities, $250,000 in insurance, a 
revocable voluntary trust for about 
$300,000 and the wills of the pros- 
pect and his wife which would total 
about another $200,000.’’ 


How To Use Air Mail 


Sometimes air mail is faster than 
rail, and sometimes it is not. The 
post office department has made a 
careful record of the time saved in 
arrival of air mail and rail mail in 
important banking centers. In many 
eases a whole day’s interest may be 
saved by using air mail which now 
costs only ten cents for each half 
ounce and may be mailed with any 
kind of government postage stamps, 
but must be marked ‘‘air mail.’’ 

A letter posted in Chicago on Mon- 
day and sent by air mail will arrive 
in Alameda, Cal. on Wednesday at 
2:05 A. M., but if it is sent by rail 
it will not arrive until Thursday at 
9:19 A. M. This same letter ad- 
dressed to Berkeley, Cal. would 
arrive on Tuesday at 8:22 P. M. and 
if sent by rail would not arrive un- 
til Thursday at 8:25 A. M. 

On the other hand, a letter posted 
on Monday in Chicago would arrive 
in Winslow, Ariz. Wednesday at 
10:10 A. M. and if sent by rail would 
arrive the same day at 4:05 P. M. 

Complete comparative schedules 
have been worked out and are avail- 
able upon application to the, post 
office department. Undoubtedly 
similar schedules could be obtained 
from your local postmaster. 


“It?s Hard To Teach An 
Old Dog—” 


An old man inexperienced in busi- 
ness asked the banker to lend him 
$100. ‘‘I’ll lend you the money,” 
the banker told him, ‘‘but you must 
give me a note for 30 days so I will 
be sure of my money if you die or 
anything happens to you.’’ 

‘‘Aw,’’ returned the old timer, 
‘*Who’n hell ever heard of anybody 
dying in 30 days?’’ 
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HE quantity of light 
must be commensurate 
with the work to be done > 
The finer the work, the 
more light is required. 
For the most efficient per- 
formance of the type of 
work done in banks, illum- 
ination, evenly distributed 
should be provided. 

Gloom results from the 
lack of light, or light poor- 
ly distributed, and since 
light is one of the main 
factors necessary for 
vision, gloom has the ef- 
fect of a partial blindfold 
on the eyes. Careful inves- 
tigations in the industrial 
field have shown that higher 
illumination increases pro- 
duction many times over its 
eost and this is just as true 
in banks. 


Eye Like A Camera 


This is readily understood 
when we realize that the eye 
is like a camera in its action 
and that under inadequate 
light it is forced, like the 
camera, to take time expo- 
sures instead of ‘‘snap- 
shots.”’ These exposures 
each waste a fraction of a 
second, but they are taken 
thousands and thousands of 
times a day. Ample diffused 
light on the work saves this 
time and under such illum- 
ination less effort is required. 


Money spent for proper 
lighting is not an expense 
but an investment which 
pays handsome dividends. 

The most prevalent sources 
of direct glare are the un- 
shaded luminaries which are 
still being installed in banks. 
If a bare-lamp fixture is 
hung low enough to give suf- 
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Good Light = Good Work 


How to insure good light in all parts of the bank. 
Lighting fixtures that prevent gloom and glare. 


By M. S.. MEAKER 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 





This lobby is made distinctive by general lighting 
from concealed sources and direct lighting in the 
tellers’ cages. 


Bank Lighting In Nine 


Sentences 


1. Money spent for proper lighting 
is not an expense but an investment. 

2. Illumination evenly distributed 
and free from glare is needed. 

3. Higher illumination increases 
production many times over its cost. 

4. If a bare lamp is hung in the 
range of vision it will be a source of 
annoyance and eye strain. 

5. Glare from glass-topped desks is 
the most harmful type of glare. 

6. Glare from lobby lamps detracts 
attention from the artistic effect the 
lamps were designed to produce. 

7. The most satisfactory way to 
light offices is by indirect or semi- 
indirect lights. 

8. Provide against shadows by even 
illumination. 

9. In general, lamps should be 
placed no farther apart than their 
height above the floor. 









ficient illumination on the 
plane where work is done, 
the lamps will be in the 
range of vision and will 
be a source of annoyance 
and eye strain. Especially 
is this true when the back- 
ground of the room is 
dark or when the lamps 
are mounted on dark 
wrought iron. 
Just as in taking pic- 
tures with a camera the 
sun must be out of the 
range of the lens, so a 
glaring souree of light 
must not be in the range 
of vision if the eye is to 
function at its best. 

Indirect glare is the re- 
flection of light from surfaces 
such as shiny or glass-topped 
desks or glazed paper. This 
form of glare is very harm- 
ful as the eye is not shielded 
by nature against glare from 
below and it very quickly 
eauses fatigue and _head- 
aches. Both direct and in- 
direct glare are usually 
caused by excessively bright 
lighting units. 


What Light Is Needed 


While it is true that the 
lighting systems specified by 
the architect are designed to 
emphasize architectural 
beauty, the lighting system 
of a bank lobby should first 
of all provide sufficient illum- 
ination of proper quality for 
the public space and for any 
working areas it may cover. 
Glare from unshaded or im- 
properly-placed lamps dis- 
tract the attention from the 
artistic effects of the lobby. 

A high level of illumina- 
tion such as would be desir- 
able for the detailed visual 
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This private office with dark paneled wall was formally lighted by unshaded 
wall brackets alone. Whichever way one faced, he looked into a bright glaring 
light, and the wall brackets furnished so little general illumination that the 


room was shrouded in gloom. 


The condition was remedied by shading the wall brackets to make them 
decorative light touches only, and using desk lamps as the main sources of light. 
This type of desk lamp uses a special glass reflector surrounded by a parchment 
shade, and provides a high level of illumination on the desk top and a soft 


general illumination throughout the room. 


work of an office is not so essential 
in the lobby, since the patrons re- 
main for a short time only and the 
visual requirements are not so exact- 
ing. 

Some lobbies are lighted by in- 
direct lighting units decorated to 
harmonize with the interior, in which 
dense diffusing glass plates allow 
some of the light to go downward to 
increase the attractiveness of the 
luminaires from below. 


An Example Of Good Lighting 


The lobby of the Power City Bank, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. is lighted with 
indirect fixtures from concealed 
trough-type units placed along the 
top edges of the cages, which direct 
the light from the lamps upward to 
supply the general room illumina- 
tion. Here is absolute freedom from 
glaring light sources. Furthermore, 
indirect lighting, with its absence of 
highlights and shadows, creates an 
atmosphere of quiet dignity usually 
desired in a bank interior. 

Bank people are just like other 
people visually. They are just as 
subject to eye strain and they have 
the same proportion of eye defects 
as the 10,000 employes examined by 
a. committee of the American En- 
gineering Society, 53 per cent of 
whom were found to have uncorrect- 
ed faulty vision. 

The most satisfactory way of light- 
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New Buildings 
and 
More Business 


A new building that 
attracts entirely new 
depositors is better than 
the one that takes cus- 
tomers away from other 
banks. 

_—, 


Draperies are coming 
to be a useful form of 


bank decoration. 
— 


Only a bank architect 
is likely to produce the 
kind of atmosphere in 
a new building that is 
conducive to promote 


customer satisfaction. 
— 


If our great grand- 
fathers could come back, 
they might mistake our 
modern bank buildings 


for clubs. 
— 


Build for ten years 
ahead—and then plan 
so that your building 
can be enlarged still 
further. 


ing bank offices is by indirect or semi- 
indirect lighting units. In such a 
system, the luminaires direct all or 
nearly all of the light up to the ceil- 
ing which diffuses and reflects it back 
to the working plane. This system 
is practical only if the walls and 
ceiling are light colored to efficiently 
reflect the light. 


W hen Decorations Are Dark Colored 


A direct lighting system with en- 
closing glassware for the lamps 
should be used if the walls and ceil- 
ing are dark. Where such lighting 
units are used, the glassware must be 
selected with due attention to the 
size of the lamp used, in order that 
it will not appear excessively bright 
when lighted. 

It is also important to guard 
against shadows by having enough 
lighting units to provide even illum- 
ination over the whole working space. 
In general, the lamps should be 
spaced no farther apart than their 
height above the floor. 

Tellers’ cages are very often a part 
of the lobby, but the light from the 
lobby system is seldom sufficient to 
light them properly. To insure speed 
and accuracy at the tellers’ counters, 
a high level of illumination is neces- 
sary. This has lead to the develop- 
ment of specially constructed units 
consisting of lamps located in reflect- 
ing equipment designed to throw the 
light over the counter through a dif- 
fusing glass plate. Such units give 
very good results. 

In small vaults, a single direct- 
lighting unit of enclosing glassware 
at the ceiling in the center of the 
room will give satisfactory illumina- 
tion. In a larger room, the spacing 
of the lighting units should be the 
same as that for an office. 


I don’t know what I would do if I 
had only ‘‘two minutes to live,’’ or 
what message I should give to the 
world. If I really thought I had 
only that time to live, I should like 
to take time to think up a fine and 
noble message so that my last words 
might have the dignity of those we 
have read about, which probably 
weren’t last words at all. However, 
I think if I had the power to do what 
I wish to do for humanity, I would 
give to every person the ability to 
put himself into the place of every 
other person in the world.—Brand 
Whitlock. 
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The Nega-Positive Appeal 


That’s What Brings New Customers 









A check of three types of ‘bank advertising appeal 
shows the outstanding value of nega-positive 
























By HORACE W. FOSTER 


Assistant to the President, American Trust Co., New York 


T is generally agreed that an ab- 
solutely negative appeal will not 
produce results. This rests on a solid What Is The Nega-Positive Appeal? 
psychological foundation. We in- 

voluntarily rule out of our memory, 





the remembrance of unpleasant It is a threat and a promise . 

things. Try to recall the degree of ‘ me ; ’ , 
discomfort experienced with your It is a proposition resting on a negative idea but 
last toothache, and you will see how with a positive turn to it 


true this is. 

You have a copy problem that It shows how to avoid discomfort—trouble—tragedy 
would appear to have a logically 
negative angle. That is the idea 
which comes first into mind, not so 
much the advantages that follow 
the positive course outlined, but 
the penalties of failure to do so. 
How shall it be handled? 

You cast about among your 
mental rules. Negative! Won’t 
do. There is a rule against it. 

But, is the appeal as absolutely 
and hopelessly negative 
as you first thought? 
Perhaps if you exam- 
ine a little closer, you 
will find that the idea 
is not an unrelieved 
negative. It is neg- 
ative in so far as it 
shows disastrous pos- 
sibilities for those who 
neglected the oppor- 
tunity offered, but pos- 
itive in that it left the 
reader in a pleasant 
State of mind, assured =| == | 
that he had escaped the pf . | Acenieccemis Setoree 
threat and danger, or re 
could do so, easily. 

Perhaps you can 
work the idea into a’ phase of 
appeal that is becoming more 
and more popular, because it is 
resultful. 
























Do You Believe In 
Protection? 


F you voted at all in the last 
Presidential voted 


A threat and a promise. 
Poverty, old age, and death 
are about as negative ideas as 
one can find. They are the 
ghosts that haunt every man’s 
life, and yet, rightly used, an ap- 
peal resting on these negative 
ideas, but with a positive turn to 
it, can be made most effective. 
This is now new. It is done 
instinetively by every successful 
advertiser, from the Old Doctor 
Munyon Ad., with the .warning 
finger, indicative of dire fore- 
bodings, but ending, ‘‘There is 
hope,’’ to the ‘‘Four out of five 
have it,’’ of Forhan’s fame. 
The strongest impulse 
in life is that of self- 
preservation. It is the 
) first commandment of 
ra a os SNE bi he | nature. Because of it, we 
ee! Bat surround ourselves with a 
complexity of protective 
mechanisms, prominent 
among them being the 
conviction that we are in 
some way exceptional, and 
that if it is true that four 
out of five are going to 
have pyorrhea, we are 





eral times that much in worry over 
them? 


A safe in our street-level vaults is 
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East River Savings Institution 
1913.8 Boadeer 


Owe Bock Newt of Cues Halt 


| 
| BP Ask for your copy of “Soving by Plan” <-E | 












, How a negative idea can be given a positive turn. These destined to be the fifth 
For lack of a better be rd, sy advertisements were more successful than advertisements — : 2 
might call it ‘‘ nega-positivism. using other types of appeal. who will escape; and that 
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if 85 out of every 100 are dependent 
in their old age, we shall be num- 
bered with the fortunate 15. 

Therefore, there is no difficulty in 
switching the negative into the pos- 
itive, in an appeal for investment 
and insurance adver- 
tising. Banks and 
financial institutions, 
generally, are getting 
away from the bronze 
front door, marble col- 
umn, institutional type 
of advertising, and bas- 
ing their appeal on 
personal experiences of 
their prospective cus- 
tomers. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in 
the skillful work of 
DeBebian of the Equit- 
able Trust, who stresses 
such things as the fact 
that, ‘‘Only four per 
cent at 45 are on their 
way to financial inde- 
pendence.”’ 


An Experiment With 
Different Appeals 
Of course, it is easy 

to talk, and the criti- 

cism has been made of 
advertising people that 
they never allow facts 
to interfere with their 
theories; but, in this 
instance, facts accumu- 
lated and studied over 

a decade bear out this 

theory. 

The product studied 
was guaranteed 5'% per 
cent first mortgages. 
Obviously a standard 
article, never sold at 
a reduction, with no 
chanee of increase in 
value, a stable security. 
The objective was to 
awaken customers to 
the value of this type 
of investment. Only 
those with ready funds, 
$100 or over, were pros- 
pects. Because of the 
small margin of profit 
to the issuing company, it was de- 
sirable to sell as much as possible by 
mail. Every advertisement bore a 
coupon. 

Headlines such as these reveal the 
general character of the advertise- 
ments: 

We meet every investment test. 
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or printed message. 


or that. 


The best gift for Christmas. 

For summer funds. 

For January funds. 

We are under state supervision. 

A guaranty that really guarantees. 
Cash for your estate. 


The Strongest Appeal Is— 


By JOHN POOLE 


President, Federal American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


HE strongest and most effective appeal of all 
comes through having courteous and satis- 2, 
fied employes—employes who like their jobs— 
who enjoy serving others—who smile and thrill 
over having honorable and important work to 
do—that is the best advertising any bank or any 
other business can develop. 
Next, I like personal contact where men meet 
face to face and quietly and considerately ex- 
change views about things in which both are 
interested, all the while developing mutual con- 
fidence, understanding, and friendship. 
After these direct contacts comes the written 

I like it best when it recog- 
nizes the intelligence of the reader—when it is 
informative—when it is helpful—when it discloses 
the advantages to the public to use this service 
I think it fails when it says “‘we want 
your business” or “if you open your account 
with us” and so on. 
Show your prospective customer how it profits 
him to use the facilities of banks and when he is 
“sold’’, it is more than likely that he will select 
the bank that sold him on the idea. 
Direct mail, next to conversation, is our most 
powerful means of ex- 
Proof is 
letters 
written with true court- 
esy, thoughtful consider- 
ation, and fine expression 
bring growing prestige 


pression. 
abundant that 


and success. 


Maturity waived should death occur. 
An income at 50. 
Paid at holder’s death. 

It will be noticed that the headings 
fall into three divisions: seasonal 
copy; institutional advertisements ; 
and, finally, the nega-positive idea. 

For the purpose of comparison, a 


study was made of the returns from 
three groups of 25 advertisements 
each. The first (No. 1) was the 
nega-positive appeal, the reminder 
of possible disaster, and pointing the 
way out. The second (No. 2) was 
seasonal copy. And 
the last (No. 3) was 
institutional. 

The tabulation show. 
ed that No. 1, the nega. 
positive appeal, had 
36 per cent more pull. 
ing power, as judged 
by inquiries, than No, 
the seasonal adver. 
tisements, and 77 per 
cent more than institu- 
tional copy. 

This does not war- 
rant us in jumping to 
the conclusion that in- 
stitutional copy is use- 
less, and seasonal, 
nearly so. 

Seasonal copy is es- 
sential in investment 
advertising. There are 
certain times in the 
year, January, July, 
April and October, not- 
ably, when interest is 
paid and people have 
money to invest. 


The Type That Pulls 


But the apex of your 
pyramid of effective- 
ness, must strikingly 
eatch the attention and 
direct it into channels 
which institutional ad- 
vertising have made 
easy to navigate, while 
direct-by-mail sales- 
manship brings _ the 
boat to a successful 
anchorage. 

The problem of 
eatching attention is 
difficult, in modern con- 
ditions, as each adver- 
tisement must take its 
place among thousands 
of others. Negative 
thoughts are arresting. 
It is not difficult to catch attention 
with them. 

But attention alone is not suff- 
cient. It must translate itself into 
interest, and the positive end of the 
nega-positive appeal is the point at 
which the individual’s attention be- 
comes self-interest. 
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By H. 


RACTICALLY all banks be- 

gan as small units and there 
are still many operated with but 
two or three full time employes. 

The founder and his original 
group determined the objective, 
and at the beginning but few in- 
dividuals were engaged to aid in 
earrying out the objective. Re- 
gardless, however, of how small 
in number might be the per- 
sonnel, if the objective was to 






































ul undertake the work of commer- 
cial banking, all of the functions 

- of commercial banking came into 

nt existence at the beginning of the 

ire enterprise. 

he To illustrate this, Chart ‘‘A’’ 

ly, shows the various functions in 

ot- existence in a ‘‘two-person”’ 

8 bank. The president is not ac- 

ve tive in the operations and fune- 
tions more in the nature of a 

ills 
handled by the cashier and his 

pur 

ve- 

gly sistant, the clerical functions. 

and eashier has already cast from himself 

rels some of the functions, hence a par- 

ad- tial stage of sub-division of the 

ade routine work of the bank has arrived. 

hile 

e8- How Functions Are 

the Divided 

ful Historically speaking, all 
functions _represent succes- 

of sive devolutions of the fune- 

. is tion of administration. In 

con- the beginning, one individ- 

ver- ual performs all of the fune- 

> Its tions. Then he separates the 

unds functions and entrusts them 

tive to other hands. He usually 

‘ing. retains for himself those 

tion functions in which he ev- 
idences the greatest degree 

suffi- of aptitude. 

into More so than in any other 

’ the organized business, banking 

e has evolved from a personal 

1 De- 


Service point of view. Bank 
customers entrust certain in- 
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Bank Organization 


N. STRONCK 


Senior Partner, H. N. Stronck & Co., Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


Check Your 


Organization 


NE banker said, “I sat 

up till midnight check- 
ing the figures in Mr. 
Stronck’s article to see how 
our bank compared to the 
standard he set up.”” This 
is an indication of the ex- 
treme value of this series 
on bank administration of 
which this is No. 3. The 
series will run through all 
of 1928. 


‘ 





member of the board of directors. dividuals with their funds and prob- cult, if not impossible, for the organ- 
All of the work within the bank is lems. In most instances, bank growth ization to effectively apply the pol- 


as- has been an individualistic growth. icies formulated by administration. 
sistant. The cashier personally han- The various members of the organiza- 


dles the major functions and his as-_ tion developed around themselves a 
The nucleus of customers and by individ- 







OF SAVING 
RECEMINS as 
CERTS. OF DEPOSITS 


JPKE BANK PAYMENT OF TIME 
SuARteRs sie DEPOSIT FUNDS 


CHART ‘A’ 


Here is the work that must be done by the two people 
who run many of the smaller banks. Contrast it with the 
chart on the next page which shows how the work is 
sometimes improperly divided after the bank has grown. 


How to Build 


How to Improve 


Chart ‘‘B’’ shows the present or- 
ganization structure of a commercial 
bank which commenced as a ‘‘two- 
person’’ institution and _ finally 


ual effort this following became 
gradually enlarged. 

As this enlargement develops 
and the business grows, devolu- 
tion within the functions be- 
comes necessary, and additional 
personnel is engaged to handle 
the work of sub-functions. Work 
is more and more subdivided. 
This program of sub-division of 
work is usually, though in‘ many 
instances, unconsciously, accom- 
panied by co-ordination. Co- 
ordination is the control of divi- 
sion. * 

As the volume of business in- 
creases, sub-division of work be- 
comes more minute, and more 
personnel is added, and -a point 
is reached where real organizing 
ability must be applied, other- 
wise the structure will be in such 
a condition as to make it diffi- 


Activities Illogically 
Grouped 


reached a stage of business 
growth which required a 
personnel of 32. It reflects 
the result of the individual- 
istie casting off of functions 
without any defined plan and 
organization fore-thought. It 
reflects a most illogical 
grouping of activities and a 
hazy conception of duties, 
authorities and responsibil- 
ities. 

Illogical structures of this 
and similar natures are still 
found in a great many 
banks. The fault does not 
lie exclusively with smaller 
institutions; it extends to 
many of the large institu- 
tions with hundreds of per- 
sonnel. The larger the insti- 


, 
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PRESENT ORGANIZATION 
STRUCTURE 


COMMERCIAL BANK VITH A 
REL OF 





PURCHASE OF 
SECURITIES 


BOOK KEEPERS GERKS CLERKS 


CHART ‘B’ ‘ 


STOCKHOLDER S~ 


BOARD /DIRECTORS 
e 
\ 


PREGIDENT 
ADMINISTRATIV e 


V.P. & FICASHIER 


CREDITS 


ADVERTISING 


Sars, [CLUB SAVINGS 


ORO 


AND 
wer iee|() OC CO) sae 
a 
BOOKS STATE! CUSTODIAN MESSENGER GUARDS LACCOUNT 


TION DR 
& 


$s Gre 
0 1ONS c 


ASST.|CASH : ASST.|CASH. 


[IN MAIL| 
| EXCHANGE | 
FILES | COLLECTION} 


This is how the work is divided between 32 employes in one bank. The division of duties is not the best, probablyd ue to the 
fact that the officers are so burdened with their own routine that they do not take time to consider the institution as a whole. 


tution, the more exaggerated is the 
effect. 

The two major groups of reasons 
for this weakness are: 

1. The individualistic develop- 
ment of the banking business. 

2. The lack of ability or time of 
individual officers to visualize the 
situation as a whole; to take an 
analytical inventory of a situation at 
a given moment and develop a sound 
plan therefrom. 

Even in the large progressive 
banks, the development of technical 
functions, as divorced from operative 
functions, is of but recent origin. 
Centralized credit, personnel, busi- 
ness development, planning and sys- 
tems, cost analysis and control, etc., 
have not as yet reached the stage of 
development in most banks whereby 
real benefits accrue. 

In many instances, organizing abil- 
ity is looked upon simply as the ap- 
plication of common sense, and many 
individuals would resent the sugges- 
tion that they cannot organize. The 
capacity for organizing, however, is 
not wholly common sense any more 
than common sense is common. 

Many managers are confident, that 
though they have failings, they cer- 
tainly do not lie in the field of or. 
ganization, hence bank organizations 
have either suffered neglect or dis- 
tortion. They have either been al- 
lowed to grow wild or have been 
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twisted and turned to suit the par- 
ticular requirements of the moment. 

One of the basic problems found 
in many banks consists of the re- 


alignment of the organization struc- 
ture along sound lines. 

In succeeding articles, sownd or- 
ganization principles will be defined. 


Twelve Principles of Sound Savings Banking 
By CRAIG B, HAZLEWOOD 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Chicago 
Vice-President, American Bankers Association 


1 Minimum capital of $25,000 for every bank. 


2 Paid in surplus 209 % of the capital and to be built up to at least 50% 
3 Capital and surplus at least 10% of the deposits. 


4. Investment in fixed assets not more than 50% of the capital and surplus. 


5 Let the savings funds be segregated both for purposes of their separate 
investment and for calculation of profits. 


6 The maintenance of secondary reserves of at least 20% of loanable funds, 
in government bonds, call loans, bank acceptances, and commercial paper. 


7 A substantial investment account in outside securities, including market- 
able bonds and mortgages, with not over 20% of these securities in long 
time bonds. 


8 Reduce per item operating costs to the minimum. The difference between 
interest paid and interest received should be adequate to meet operating 
expenses and permit a fair rate of return on capital and surplus. 


9 Under present conditions, proper liquidity to insure a safe position can be 

maintained and 4% interest paid in the average savings bank, but without 
the receipt of a reasonable profit. A reasonable profit can be received with 
the payment of 4% interest but without proper and safe liquidity in the 
bank’s position. 


10 Place emphasis on quality rather than quantity of business; on average 


balances rather than on number of accounts; on profitableness rather 
than on totals. 


1] Bank officers should be thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of 
good banking. Directors should assume an active responsibility for the 
proper conduct of the bank. 


12 There should be co-operation among bankers for the common purpose 
of making banking a safer and more efficient business. 
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Honor Lindbergh 


In May Windows 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


Window Decorator for The State Bank of Chicago 


EVERAL important dates in the 

history of aviation come in May. 
Outstanding, of course, is the trans- 
Atlantic flight of Colonel Lindbergh. 
Commander Byrd reached the North 
Pole by airplane in May, 1926, and 
on May 15, 1918 the first airmail was 
established in America. One would 
feel justified, considering these facts, 
in planning a display featuring these 
three important events. 

Have your local studio cut out of 
wallboard a panel with the contour 
of heavy clouds cut out along the top 
edge. The next step is to find illus- 
trations, photos or newspaper clip- 
pings, of the following: One photo 


May Day and 
Mothers Day 
decorations 


also suggested 


or drawing of Colonel Lindbergh (a 
close-up preferably, for his cheerful 
smile is a tonic) ; one photo or draw- 
ing of Commander Byrd; one photo 
or drawing of an air-mail ship and 
pilot—if possible one of the original 
type used; one photo or drawing of 
the dirigible which flew over the North 


Pole, May 12, 1926 in the Amundsen, 
Ellsworth, Nobile expedition. 

If you have failed to preserve such 
illustrations, get in touch with such 
photo agencies as Underwood & Un- 
derwood, Wide World, Pacific and 
Atlantic. These firms have offices in 
the larger cities. Your local news- 
paper publishers should be able to 
help in the matter in a pinch. 

The next thing is to lay your pic- 
tures on the cutout wallboard. Draw 
an outline of them and allow space 
for captions. 

Place Colonel Lindbergh in an ad- 
vantageous position, for the ‘savings 
analogy drawn centers around him. 


Types Of Aviation Displays 


. Maps showing overseas flight (like 6 


photo). 


. Maps showing other Lindbergh flights. 3 


. Map showing Amundsen, Ellsworth, 8. 
Nobile North Pole flight. 


. Map showing Commander Byrd’s 9. 
flight to the North Pole. 


. Maps showing all famous flights. 
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. Map showing air mail routes (can be 


secured from post office department). 


Exhibit of airplane parts. 


Display of airplane photos (as des- 
cribed in article). 


Display of airplane models. 


. Photos of world famous flyers and 
their records. 





The eut-out is now ready for 
your artist to eover in flat 
color with only a few strokes 
of contrasting color for cloud 
effects—remember the back- 
ground should be kept simple 
for the photos are to be the 
important part of the dis- 
play. 

The final step is to pin or 
attach in some manner the 
photos to the painted panel. 
I suggest map pins be used, 
for items thus attached ean 
easily be taken off and pre- 
served for future use. Strips 
of light wood for a backing 
to the panel should keep the 
cut-out from warping, and 
if the bottom piece is heavy 
enough, it will also balance 
the panel in an upright posi- 
tion, acting as an easel. 

Velour of a cheerful color 
—something to harmonize 
with the colors of your panel 
—should be used to cover 
the floor in a ‘‘ puffed’’ man- 
ner. To have enough mate- 
rial to arrange it in this way, 
allow about one third again 
the length of the window 
when buying. 

I believe this simple type 
of display should be left as 
it is, unless by chance you 
are able to borrow, beg, or 
steal a really fine model of 
*‘The Spirit of St. Louis,’’ 
or a similar type of model. 
In fact, pieces of airplane 
mechanism of a good size 
will lend much to the com- 
pletion of such a display— 
one item on each side of the 
panel. 


Mother’s Day Window 


Mother’s Day is inereas- 
ing in importance year by 
year. Materials needed for 
a suitable display are: A 
large sign calling attention 
to Mother’s Day; two small- 
er signs, one to be placed on 
each side of the central part 
of the exhibit; and a few 
yards of light grey or laven- 
der drapery, colors asso- 
ciated with mothers and 
grandmothers. Such dra- 
pery might be of rayon, 
sateen, or velour. Plush 
ean be secured at around $2 
per yard, 24 inches wide, in 
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Copy for 
May Window Cards 


AVIATION 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh —made 

first New York to Paris non-stop 

flight, May 20-21, 1927. 

3610 miles in 33 hours, 2914 minutes. 
He Saved—He Won! 


Colonel Lindbergh when endeavoring 
to interest his future backers offered 
$2,000, his savings—as something 
towards his outfit and plane. 

Once again, savings from hard earned 
wages became a controlling factor 
in a conspicuous success. 


“<& D 


First Air Mail Service established in 
United States, May 15, 1918. 


tb 


North Pole reached by airplane for 
first time by Commander Byrd — 
May 9, 1926. 


<< D 


Flight over North Pole in dirigible 
achieved by Amundsen, Ellsworth, 
Nobile Expedition, May 12, 1926. 


MOTHERS DAY 


Mother may be saved worry and work 
in the autumn of her life through a 
properly planned trust fund —Inquire 
of our officers regarding this service. 


<< > 


A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 
—Coleridge. 
<> 
God could not be everywhere; there- 
fore he made mothers. 


—Hebrew Proverb. 


<> 


All I am, all I hope to be, I owe to 
my angel mother. Blessing on her 
memory! I remember my mother’s 
prayers. They have always followed 
me. They have clung to me all my 
life. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


MAY DAY 


May warns you “Do not wastefully 
pluck dollars out of your savings 
account —any more than you would 
pluck blossoms and expect to later 
have the ripened fruit.” 


all the shades. Silk brocade 
at about $3.25 a yard, 24 
inches wide in most colors, 
A reproduction of Whistler’s 
famous portrait of his moth- 
er or some similar picture 
(there are others) ; a dozen 
artificial white carnations 
and a paisley shawl (op- 
tional) to be used to drape 
over the easel on which is 
placed the larger of the two 
placards bearing messages, 
and the catalogue of material 
is complete. 

Many folk will be inter. 
ested in the origin of Moth- 
er’s Day. It is accounted 
for as follows: 

Henry Tefft Clarke, L. L, 
D. born in New York in 1834, 
pioneered to Nebraska in 
1855, originated Mother’s 
Day on May, 10, 1855. 


A May Day Window 


A miniature Maypole ar- 
ranged to serve as a back- 
ground will symbolize the 
tradition of the month, and 
also afford an opportunity 
to introduce real color. This 
can be accomplished by hav- 
ing ribbons of different 
colors strung from the top 
of the flower-decked pole to 
the floor and back of the 
window. 

Wire can be bent into a 
sort of a cap affair to attach 
to the top of the pole, from 
which to run the ribbon (1% 
inches wide). Crepe paper 
may be used instead of rib- 
bons. I would suggest rib- 
bons of red, rose, orange, 
yellow and green. The rib- 
bon should be attached to the 
opposite side of the toy from 
which you intend to run it. 
It should also be arranged in 
a twisted manner. 

Real Maypoles had strands 
of ribbon running—first an 
inner circle one way and an 
outer the opposite. Artificial 
spring flowers can be used 
to deck the top of the pole, 
with strands of foliage and 
buds running in spiral for- 
mation down the full length 
of the pole. Artificial grass 
mats would make a consist- 
ent covering for the floor and 
the base of the pole. 
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4 Analysis As Credit 

; Protection 

y Analysis should be so 

“ sensitive as to appreciate 
decline in credit strength 

at ° 

. at the earliest moment 

" with the idea of beginning 

" pre-construction rather 
than relying on recon- 

P struction to save bank 

h losses. 

m ——-i-— 

: The bank credit execu- 

b. tive should be the builder 

b- of business and to achieve 

ul this possibility he should 

b. be thoroughly aware of 

he and accurately informed 

- about business proportion 

it. and strain. 

in —s— 

ds Having such a know- 

an ledge of backgrounds as 

an will give him a true 

ial perspective, he can loan 

ed money with confidence, 

le, confine his losses to the 

nd reasonable and assist 

or- rather than criticize his 

sth customers. 

ass 

ist- 

nd tp tti... 
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atio Statement Analysis 


A tested plan that gives a true picture of 
the trend of a business in 10 to 15 minutes” 


N a series of articles in this maga- 

zine early in 1927 I discussed a 
method of statement analysis which 
was a series of ratios, or proportions, 
to test for credit strength. These 
ratios can be used either as against 
the company’s first statement or its 
period average, or against propor- 
tions which are typical to an in- 
dustry. 

Only the general theories of these 
ratios and their importance was dis- 
eussed. This article provides an ap- 
plication of these tests to an actual 
ease so that a comparison may be 
made as between the ordinarily-used 
method and the ratio method of 
analysis. 

The figures are taken from an ac- 
tual experience and maintain their 
original proportions, although re- 
duced to a percentage of their origi- 
nal size for sake of propriety. As 
generally set up, the comparative 
record sheet would be as shown in 
the columns of the table with the 
dates at the top. 


A Comparison By 
Years 

During the period under analysis, 
Sample Company A indicated a drop 
in net worth during the period cov- 
ered by the first three statements. 
Later this seems to be overcome. The 
company showed declining sales for 
three years after the first statement, 
but a decided increase in the last 
year. It seems to have gone through 
a strong period of competition for 
the market in its product and to have 
gained for itself a reasonable return 
to volume. In fact, the difference in 
sales volume between the first and 
last year might be due to price re- 
cessions almost entirely. 

If the company were to be meas- 
ured by its current ratio, a too-com- 
mon practice, then the years of its 
greatest strength would be in the 
following order: 

Greatest strength—third year. 


By ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Morris Associates 





Next strongest—fourth year. 
Next strongest—second year. 

Next strongest—first year. 
Weakest—fifth year. 

During the first four years the eur- 
rent ratio was at all times above 200 
per cent, or two for one. In the last 
year, the easy-going analyst could 
quite readily excuse the ratio-of 176 
per cent as being acceptable due to 
the general liquidity of the industry. 
Anyway, during the first four years 
the current ratio has been good, even 
high, and at the time of the fourth 
statement was well above 200 per 
cent. 


Dollar Figures Not 
Sufficient 

The changes in the dollar figures 
obliterate to a great extent a full ap- 
preciation of the inherent changes 
in the underlying facts. 

The next step of the complete 
analysis would be to add to the dollar 
data the reduction of these state- 
ments to a common size by applica- 
tion of the 100 per cent statement 
method. If the figures already pre- 
sented were reduced to this 100 per 
cent condition, we would have the 
second column marked ‘‘100 per cent 
statements—Co.”’ 

At this point in the extension of 
the field of analysis it would be quite 
consistent to wonder whether the 
fixed assets should be 32.68 per cent 
or 66.66 per cent of all the assets. 
Here we have an evident movement 
for the bulk of the assets from ecur- 
rent to fixed. Such a change should 
prompt the careful analyst to make 
an inquiry as to what is the common 
percentage for fixed asset investment. 
It may be either of these extremes 
or it may lie between. Which, if 
either, is right? 

On the liability side we can note 
another peculiar shifting in setup. 
The percentage of the current debt, 
on the whole, shows a decline. This, 
however, is not accompanied by a re- 
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Comparative Statements With Group Standards 


FIRST YEAR 

100% Statements 

Co. Group 
5.05 5.36 
16.17 = 27.08 
43.94 37.57 
2.16 1.43 
34 


ASSETS Dec. 31, °19 
Cash 
Receivables 
Inventory 
Listed Securities 
Miscellaneous 


$ 2,166,261 
6,943,941 
18,866,325 


Total Current 
Plant and Equipment 
Miscellaneous 

Total Fixed 
Good Will 

Total Fixed 
Treasury Stock 


Total 


67.32 = 71.78 


42,940,233 


Dec. 31, '20 


$ 2,813,540 
7,915,602 
10,077,535 


20,928,342 
11,569,216 

5,799,565 
17,368,781 


38,297,123 


Sample Company A 


SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 


100% Statements 
Co. Group 
7.35 5.79 

20.67 28.25 
26.31 29.41 
32 65 
13 


100% Statements 
Co. Group 
5.96 5.39 

21.22 29.25 
16.65 21.83 
Al 74 
06 


44.24 57.27 


Dec. 31, '21 


$ 2,014,018 
7,175,272 


5,631,312 


121,665 140,343 


14,960,945 
11,934,993 

6,918,667 
18,853,660 


33,814,605 


Dec. 31, '22 
$ 2,130,786 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR 


100% Statements 
Co. Group 
5.40 7.69 $ 2,037,888 

12.95 19.48 6,587,152 
17.07 =. 21.48 4,864,405 12.02 22.99 
-29 1.82 1.46 
08 B 


50.55 


100% Statements 
Co. Group 
5.04 474 

16.28 19.59 


Dee. 31, '23 


5,097,109 
6,721,939 
112,844 


14,062,678 
16,647,685 

8,664,668 
25,312,353 


13,489,445 
17,063,324 

9,913,614 
26,976,938 


49.01 


49.45 50.99 


39,375,031 100.00 40,466,383 





LIABILITIES 


Payables 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 
Total Current 

Funded 


Total Debt 
Reserves 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 

Net Worth 

~ Total — 


$ 11,914,036 
1,112,769 
142,087 
13,168,892 
14,958,562 


28,127,454 


14,812,779 
42,940,233 


34.49 
100.00 


45.27 
100.00 


ara 


RATIOS AND INDEX __ 


Wt. 
25 


Co. Group 
219 187 
271 164 
145 168 
53 74 
2131 1092 
784 681 
1054 1026 
999 


Current 
Mdse.-Rec. 
Worth-Fixed 15 
Worth-Debt 25 
Sales-Rec. 10 
Sales-Mdse. 10 
Sales-Fixed 10 
Sales-Worth 5 
Index oe : ~ 100 


__COMMENTS _ 


9,203,675 


9,352,808 
14,901,216 


24,254,024 
834,220 


13,208,879 
> ~ 100.00 100.00 38,297,123 100.00 | 
~ 148,000,000 344.67 259.54 129,500,000 338.15 224.57 


24.03 30.80 
05 
61 

31.46 


20.53 


51.99 
1.70 


3,992,260 
149,133 -39 
24.42 
38.91 


63.33 
2.18 


182,262 
4,174,522 
18,676,398 


22,850,920 
1,304,039 


34.49 
100.00 


46.31 


9,659,646 28.57 49.66 
100.00 


33,814,605 100.00 100.00 _ 


5,802,106 15.01 
.08 
22 

15.31 

26.82 


42.13 
1.70 


7,402,964 


268,203 
6,070,309 
18,032,551 


24,102,860 
1,384,105 


258,380 
7,661,344 
17,111,945 


24,773,289 
1,253,737 


13,888,066 
39,375,031 


__ 35.27 
100.00 


56.17 _ 
100.00 


14,439,357 
40,465,383 


35.68 
100.00 





92,500,000 273.55 182.11 


‘0. Group Rel. 
233 «(135 

83 OF 

136 37 

106 39 

1037 120 

899 145 

536 91 

414 157 


Rel. 

113 

137 
56 
60 


Value 
33.75 


5.55 
9.75 
12.00 
14.50 
9.10 








duction of the total debt proportion, 
because the funded debt has in- 
creased substantially. At the end of 
the period, the company has not in- 
creased its percentage of net worth 
appreciably. It is relying on bor- 
rowings to get its capital almost as 
greatly as at the start. 

Again the question arises as to the 
proper or usual set-up for a company 
of this kind. If the analyst knows 
what is usual in the industry, he is 
better prepared to measure his single 
risk. Without some such knowledge, 
either as statistics or as the accum- 
mulation of personal experience se- 
cured from many examples, the an- 
alyst who has gone this far with his 
analysis may be in a mental fog of 
contradicting data. 

Other data on this case, such as the 
industry 100 per cent statement, the 
company’s several ratios and those 
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for the industry and the index rela- 
tion of these to each other, could very 
well be introduced piecemeal with 
similar generalizations as have been 
made for the two tabulations already 
presented. 


Industry Data 


Some readers might wish to be led 
through such a presentation of data 
by steps but the author prefers to 
believe the majority are ready for a 
complete display of all the data that 
goes with a complete ratio analysis 
covering both the dollar figures, the 
100 per cent statements, including 
the ratios for both the company and 
the industry, supplemented by an in- 
dex formula completely worked out 
and commented on in some detail. 

On the analysis sheet used by the 
writer in making any analysis by this 
method is placed side by side the dol- 


7.85 


83,250,000 211.43 203.95 101,750,000 251.44 3 








Group Rel. 
274 64 
139 52 
128 41 
145 40 

2141 72 
1119 147 
508 74 
452 136 


Value Co. 
19.25 176 
105 53 
45 6.75 53 
38 9.50 658 
122 12.20 1544 
124 12.40 2091 
65 6.50 377 
6.20 704 


Co. Group Rel. 
231 298 77 
132 126 
4 119 
57 148 
1633 =: 1280 
1238 
329 





lar statement, the 100 per cent fig- 
ures, and the group percentages for 
comparison. 

The data presented on the sample 
sheet here reproduced consists of a 
statement in dollars for a five-year 
period. The 100 per cent or com- 
mon size statement is figured by 
dividing each item by the total asset 
footings of the statements and re- 
ducing the result to percentages. 

In comparison therewith is a 100 
per cent or common size statement 
for each year for this type of indus- 
try. This group statement is de- 
veloped from a large number of state- 
ments of similar companies. 

Below these statements, for each 
year, appear the various ratios for 
the company and those which were 
selected as being reasonably typical 
for the industry. The relation of the 
company’s ratios to these selected 
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ratios appears in the relation (Kel.) 
eolumn. This measures the relative 
strength of each ratio as measured 
by the industry background. The 
relation is expressed in percentages. 

When this percentage is applied to 
the weight assigned to any ratio, it 
reflects its value for that year. In 
the first year, for instance, the com- 
pany’s current ratio is computed as 
115 per cent of the selected current 
ratio; 115 per cent of the current 
ratio weight, which is 25, gives the 
current ratio an index value of 28.75 
for the first year. 


To Get A Weighted 


ndex 


By footing the value column, the 
analyst gets a weighted credit index 
which relates the various ratios to a 
typical set of ratios. In the first 
year the index was 102.20 per cent, 
or 2.20 per cent stronger than the 
typical figures and proportions. 

A quick comparison between the 
ratio method of analysis and ordinary 
comparative analysis and a reliance 
on the current ratio can be shown by 
comparison in table form. 


By using the current ratio, the 
company was at its peak strength and 
in excellent position the third year. 
But the index registered its second 
decline and was 7% per cent below 
industry proportions and nearly 10 
per cent below the first year. This 
is a direct contradiction to the cur- 
rent ratio indication. 


In the fourth year the current 
ratio was 231 per cent, or 2.3 to 1. 
This still was accepted as above 
criticism, being so far above 2 for 1. 
But if the analysts had known that 
this year it was more typical for this 
kind of company to have current 
ratios around 298 per cent, and had 
used this knowledge, a sense of im- 
pending credit weakness might have 
been present. 


Discovering A Danger 
Signal 

Such analysts as used a weighted 
index, based on several salient ratios, 
would have noted a third and very 
dangerous decline in relative credit 
strength. The index then was only 
72.80 per cent of -industry parity, 
having registered a further drop of 
about 20 per cent. 

The condition as shown in the last 
statement is fairly obvious. 


A close study of the index, par- 
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Comparison of Ordinary Analysis and Ratio Method 


Current 
Ratio 


Rating on 
2 to 1 Basis 


ist Year 
2nd Year 
3rd Year 
4th Year 
5th Year 


219 
223 
358 
231 
176 


Good 
Strong 
Excellent 
High 
Fair 


ticularly the worth to debt ratio and 
worth to fixed ratio, will show the 
over-investment in plant and top- 
heavy debt position, which in reality 
were the weak points. These were 
not evident in the fluctuations of the 
current ratio, due largely to fund- 
ing operations which, like many a 
panacea, obscured but did not cor- 
rect the disease. 

When one realizes that from ten to 
15 minutes at the most will develop 
all ratios and an index figure, the 
danger of relying on a partial knowl- 
edge of proportion changes becomes 


Current Ratio 
Relation to 
Industry Ratio 
115% 102.20% about parity 
113% 95.90% a decline 
135% 92.50% second decline 
77% 72.80% dangerous 
64% 68.25% condition evident 


Index 


quite apparent. 


The writer in his statistical work 
for the Robert Morris Associates has 
had many cases of a like nature ap- 
pear before him and each year be- 
comes more convinced that a general 
survey of industries, so as to secure 
a comprehensive background against 
which to measure a single company, 
is to be the trend in bank credit work. 
In theory it is logical and in appli- 
cation it has proven sound, even with 
the laboratory or experimental lim- 
itations of the researches so far made. 


Learning To “Pick Off” Bandits 


= 


xX  ¢ 


A DEVICE is used by the Los An- 
geles police department to teach 
bank tellers how to protect their 
banks against hold-up men. This 
device is shown in the interesting 
picture here. 

A bank grille is constructed of 
cheap material and is set up out of 
doors. In front of this is a series of 
silhouette targets, the size of human 
beings. The teller learns to shoot 
through the grille and to shoot at a 
certain part of the body marked on 
the target. 

One of the main objects in this 
training is to teach a teller to shoot 
a bandit without injuring customers 


are i 
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that may be in the bank. By having 
several figures set up in front of the 
grille, two of which have bandages 
across the eyes to represent the ban- 
dits, training is secured to enable the 
teller to pick out the right man with- 
out injuring others. 

The light colored marks on the 
targets are to mark parts of the body 
where a shot would be vital and also 
those parts where injury only would 
result with a possibility of capturing 
the crook. It is said that all Los 
Angeles banks are cooperating with 
the police department in securing 
such training as this for all employes. 
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Safeguarding Realty Loans 


Realty Collateral 


By IRA F. REED 


Vice President, Guardian Trust Company, Houston, Texas 


10 
Steps 


In Closing A 
Mortgage Loan 


. Information supplied 
attorneys. 


. Attorneys’ opinion 
rendered. 


. Defects in title cor- 
rected. 


. File prepared for 
loan papers. 


. Forms prepared for 
quick reference. 


. Coupon notes are 
signed. 


. Deed of trust taken 
in addition to other 
liens. 


. Every provision of all 
legal papers fully ex- 
plained to borrower. 


. Loan entered on 
books under “Bills 
receivable.” 


. Interest notes 
charged to “Un- 
earned interest.”’ 


This is No. 2 in a series of 
three articles. No. 1 appeared 
in the March issue. No. 3 
will be in the May number. 


F the application for a mortgage 

loan is approved, then the several 
members of our loan committee sign 
the application under the word 
‘‘approved’’ and the applicant is 
notified. He is requested to have his 
abstracts certified to date and deliv- 
ered to the loan department. Then 
the application, inspector’s report, 
and approval are all returned to the 
loan department. 

Assuming that the loan is one 
covered by a deed of trust, which is 
used only where no homestead is in- 
volved, we would then, on receiving 
the abstracts from the applicant, fill 
out in duplicate what we call a ‘‘data 
sheet.’ The original goes with the 
abstracts to the attorneys, the dup- 
licate remains 
in the loan de- 
partment for 
use by the offi- 
eer who finally 
closes the loan. 

After having 
revised the 
‘‘data sheet’’ a 
few times we 
have now a form 
which we have 
used _ without 
change for about 
three years, and 
which we find 
assures us of 
giving the attor- 
neys all the in- 
formation they 
need to give a reliable opinion. 

The attorneys examine the title 
and write their opinion, retaining 
their copy of the data sheet for their 
files and future reference. They 
then return the abstracts to the loan 
department with their opinion in 
duplicate, and with the legal instru- 
ments which they prepare and, if 
they deem it necessary, also write 
a letter of instructions as to the 
closing. This letter is written only 


tion certificate. 


FIRST MORTGAGE NOTE 


Coupon notes similar to bonds are used 
on real estate loans. On the reverse side 
are a trustee’s certificate and a registra- 


in special instances where something 
is irregular. 

The attorney’s opinion is then re- 
viewed by the loan department, and 
if there are defects in the title, a 
duplicate copy which the attorneys 
send to us is immediately sent to the 
borrower. If necessary, we help him 
in curing the defects. But if there 
are many defects difficult of curing, 
we usually advise him to have his 
attorney put the title in condition 
for approval. 

When the defects are satisfactorily 
cured, we agree with him on a date 
for closing the loan and the notes 
are prepared and dated. Dates are 
filled in proper blanks in the instru- 
ments which the attorneys have pre- 
pared, all the 
papers and notes 
are carefully 
checked for er- 
rors, and a per- 
manent file is 
prepared for re- 
ceiving the 
papers. 

We use legal 
size envelopes, 
some flat and 
some with % 
inch bellows and 
some with one 
inch bellows, de- 
pending on the 
number of ab- 
stracts and legal 
papers to be con- 
tained in the particular loan. In 
this envelope we file only the ab- 
stracts, legal papers, maps, plans and 
specifications. | 

We then use an open legal size 
filing folder on the front side of 
which is printed a form giving quick- 
ly at any time any usual information 
required about this particular loan. 

As the papers and notes are check- 
ed in getting ready to close, this form 
is filled in. All papers, such as 
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application, inspector’s report, ap- 
proval, attorney’s opinion, and all 
future correspondence is clipped in 
this file with a metal clasp where it 
is held intact permanently. We find 
this form very helpful in saving time 
in not having to go to the original 
papers every time information is 
wanted. 


Coupon Notes Are Used 


The notes used in making our 
loans are coupon bearing notes, sim- 
ilar to bonds. You will see on the 
“data sheet’’ that the loan consid- 
ered is a seven per cent,loan, but 
that the principal notes bear six per 
cent, and there are separate interest 
notes covering one per cent. 


In the legal instruments, the in- 
terest notes are made second lien to 
the principal notes, and these are 
treated about the same as some mort- 
gage companies treat brokerage 
notes. In selling the loan, we would, 
in this case, sell it as a six per cent 
loan, retaining the interest notes as 
our profit on the loan. The interest 
notes are a simple form of promis- 
sory note. 


In Texas the legal instrument re- 
quired in a loan like we have under 
consideration would be a deed of 
trust, or if it were a loan for im- 
provement purposes, it would then 
be a mechanie’s and materialman’s 
lien contract between the owner and 
the contractor and an assignment 
of the lien to the trust company. Or, 
if the loan were for money to pur- 
chase real estate for a home, then 
a vendor’s lien would be retained in 
the deed to secure the notes and this 
lien would be assigned by the grant- 
or to the trust company. 


When The Loan Is For Existing 
Indebtedness 


If the loan were being made to take 
up an existing indebtedness which 
is maturing, then the old lien would 
be assigned by the holder to the trust 
company, and the borrower and the 
trust company would execute an ex- 
tension and rearrangement agree- 
ment, rearranging the loan on the 
basis negotiated, and carrying for- 
ward the old liens to secure the new 
loan. 


In each case the instrument used 
would recite that, in addition there- 
to, a deed of trust was also given by 
the borrower to the trust company, 
and in each case this would be done. 
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Guardian Trust Company 


LOAN DATA 
For Attorneys 


B.B.P.&G. File X-_______ 


DOB, JOBx 


Address__¢ orper Graustark & Hawthorse 
If Individual—Wife’s Name__Annie Doe 
If Partnership— Member's Names. 


Applicant_ 


If Corporation—President. 


G.T. Co. File_6000 —_ 


__Phone No_H S280 ._ 


Homestead_at C orner Graustark & Hawthorne, Houston, 
ABSTRACTS 


Numata Cratimmo To 


Moor By 


33000 _ Harris Co. Abst.Co.| Nov.1,27 


LOAN—To be_Deed of Trust 


Lien on_ Lat 5, Black 1, Riverside Terrace, 


—— ep addition to the City of Houston, Teme- ~ 


DATE—Papers to be dated when executed, or__Mov. 5, 1927 _ 


PRINCIPAL NOTES 6 % COUPON 


Amoust 

1000,00 
1090.00 
1000.00 


1000.00 
1000.90 


Existing Ist Lien $_Mone 
Existing 2nd Lien $_ Mone 


—= ii = 
__held by 


1% INTEREST NOTES 


Insurance 


Fire $9000.00 


Tornado $_5000.00 —— 


Fees 


Agreed $ 


Suggested $__ 


* 
= 


to be 


IF LOAN FOR PURPOSE OF BUILDING 


Character of Improvements _____ — 
Contractor. — 
Amt. Cont. $- 

Cash to be Paid_______ 
Amount of Notes to be paid 
(—— 


Dated_Movember 2, 192%— 
Remarks: 


Cash $__________Ist Lien Notes $. 


. Architect____ — 


2nd Lien Notes $ 


_.2nd Lien will be held by_____ 





By__IBA 2. REED 





This loan data sheet supplies information regarding a proposed mortgage loan so 
that attorneys may understand the situation when papers are presented to them 


for an examination and opinion. 


The recitation in the instrument, 
which must in all cases go on record, 
gives notice of the deed of trust and 
except in the simple loans where 
deed of trust is the only instrument, 
the deed of trust itself need not be 
recorded. 

The object of the deed of trust in 
addition to other liens is two fold. 
First, in certain instances in Texas 
where possession is not a factor, 
foreclosure may be made more quick- 
ly and with less expense. Second, 
many provisions for the safety of 
the loan, such as insurance and tax 
clauses can be put in the deed of 
trust, thus avoiding the recording 
and abstracting of a considerable 
part of the provisions, with the same 
degree of safety. 


Care Used In Connection With 
All Papers 


At the appointed time for closing 
the loan, we take great care to seeing 
that each note and each coupon is 
signed as well as each of the legal 
instruments, and that the latter are 
properly acknowledged and seals 
placed. We use every possible care 
to see that the borrower fully under- 
stands every provision of the legal 
papers, to avoid any future mis- 
understanding. 


We separate our loans on our 
books carrying real estate loans 
under ‘‘ Bills receivable.’’ Commer- 
cial loans are entered under ‘‘ Loans 
and diseounts.’’ The interest notes 
are charged to ‘‘Unearned interest’’ 
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Name__pog, J OES Address © or, @ reusterk & Hamthorne Phone H-5280 


Amount Loan $5,900.00 Security Deed of trust on Lot 5, Block 1. Riverside Terrace, 
en addition to the City of Houston, Tezas. 


Improvements _§ even room Brick Veneer Residence 


Location _ 2024 Blodgett A ve., Houston, Texas. 
Attorney's Opinion: File No. X 


First—Date_ 11/4/27 _ Defects __ Title. approved 
Final—Date 11/10/27 _ Defects __Lden approved as first lien in Quardien Trust Co. , 


ed Filed ‘Returned 


you yee Filed 


Passed ta @ccounting Dept. 11/5/27 
ditto 





EXPENSES INSURANCE 


Attorney Fees 
Recording Fees 
Abstract Fees 


Required Fire $9000 Tor. $ 5000 
Furnished Fire $_g999--. Tor. $5000 
Rev. Stamps 


Tax Cert’s 


Inspection 


Miri wee 
s'sisgs 


Notary Fees TAX CERTIFICATES ORDERED 11/4/27 
City-Reveived Year _ 1997 


County-Received Year 1927 


Total 
Statement 


Paid _ 12/6/27 


ACCOUNT___ John D o@, Loan Account CLOSED _11/6/27__ BY L.E. Beal 


ACCOUNTING 


Proceeds Loan or Note Purchase 





Cash Paid by Owner or Otherwise___Bxtpensea as above 
Escrow Payment 


Credit Account. 


Contractor 


Est. No. 


Add 
Phone 
Architect 


Funds to be paid _ 


5,000.00 —. __ 
37.5% .- 


Total $___§,037.50 


Date Paid 


(These blanks are to pe used when losn is to be held in escrow and 
~paid during construction, when in these lines we show conditions —_ 
under shich paymente to be sade) 


This permanent folder for papers to be filed in connection with a loan is especially 
helpful because of the data entered on the front of it. 


until they mature, and when col- 
lected, are thrown into profits or 
earnings. 

Records Made On Closing 

On closing the loan, we would 
therefore debit ‘‘Bills receivable’’ 
and except in cases where the loan 
is a renewal of an existing loan, or 
to be held and paid out for improve- 
ments, a check would be given the 
borrower. 

If we are taking up an existing 
loan, then the money would be paid 
to the previous holder of the lien. 

In the next installment, Mr. Reed 
will describe the office records and 
accounting used by his bank. 


One bank has emphasized the size 
of its vault door by having it photo- 
graphed with a small child standing 
beside it and looking toward the top. 
This is most effective. 
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An Idea For House-Organ 
Editors 


The Albion National Bank of Al- 
bion, Ill. in its house-organ recently 
published a photograph of the board 
of directors with the following cap- 
tion underneath. ‘‘For 19 years the 
same directors, with but one excep- 
tion, have been directing the affairs 
of the Albion National Bank. The 
record of our bank is the pride of 
their achievement.’’ 


A great deal of the joy of life con- 
sists in doing perfectly, or at least 
to the best of one’s ability, every- 
thing which he attempts to do.— Wil- 
liam Mathews. 


es 0 


Your sole contribution to the sum 
of things is yourself—Frank Crane. 


Janitor Phil Says— 


The _ president 
greets me_ with, 
‘fanother day of 
opportunity, Phil,” 
and the bookkeep. 
ers sing in the base. 
ment, ‘‘Just an- 
other day wasted 
away.”’ 
0 
I just wish the 
bookkeepers had to read all they say 
during the day before they went to 
bed at night—I’ll bet they’d be more 
careful after that. 
— 

Overdrafts make interesting talk 
to confidential friends but that talk 
certainly don’t make business for the 
bank. 


——--Q-—- — 

I’d rather have a ‘‘ good morning” 
from our president than a dollar bill 
from the cashier. 

————_() ——— 

I kin’ tell when the bond depart- 
ment manager has been playin’ golf 
by the dirt under his desk. 


0 

I never find anything valuable in 
the president’s waste basket, but I 
frequently find race tickets on the 
floor in the work room. 


The assistant cashier feels his im- 
portance since he’s been given a title, 
and he looks down on the janitor, 
but I’d like to know how business 
could go on if the bank was never 
cleaned. 


I overhear talk about ‘‘getting a 
raise’’ in the washroom and it’s usu- 
ally by the fellows who spend more 
time talking than working. 


Between you and me, I think the 
janitor ought to be the fellow. to de- 
cide on salary increases—he knows 
more about the time that is wasted 
than anyone else in the bank. 


Believe me, every man has his 
secret sorrows, which the world 
knows not; and oftentimes we call a 
man cold when he is only sad.— 
Longfellow. 

——— -—— 

Man is the merriest species of the 
creation; all above or below him are 
serious.—Addison. 
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Recovery of Advances 


HE directors § ad- 

vanced a sum to cov- 
er an overdraft by a cus- 
tomer. Later the con- 
trolling interest in the 
bank was taken over by 
another bank, the cus- 
tomer paid in full the‘ 
deficit caused by his 
overdraft, but the bank 
refused to repay the 
directors the amount 
paid by them. May the 
directors recover ? 


A. Yes. The money 
paid by the directors 
was to protect the bank from 
what appeared to be an im- 
pending loss. However, upon 
the payment of the overdraft 
by the customer, the danger 
from loss was at an end. [It 
would be inequitable to permit 
the bank to retain the money 
paid by the directors. 


Liability In Recommending 
Bad Loan 


Q. A bank director recom- 
mended a loan to a corpora- 
tion, and stated that the latter 
was solvent and its paper 
good. The bank made the 
loan and suffered a_ loss 
through the insolvency of the 
corporation. Is the director 
liable for this loss? 

A. If, at the time this loan 
was made, the director knew, 
or in the exercise of ordinary care 
should have known, that the corpora- 
tion was insolvent, he is probably 
liable for the loss. On the other 
hand, if the director spoke in good 
faith he cannot be held liable for a 
mere error in judgment. 


Blanket Approval Of Loans 


Q. By statute, a bank is forbidden 
to make loans to its officers except 
upon the written approval of two- 
thirds of its directors. A certain 
board executed a blanket form of ap- 
proval to the bank’s president, who 
was also a director, authorizing him 
to make loans of this kind, for any 
amount not exceeding the amount 
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If | Were A Director 


I would visit the bank daily. 


I would spend an hour in the lobby 
talking with customers at least once 
a week. 


I would take opportunity to make 
myself well acquainted with each 
employe. 


I would visit banks in other towns to 
advertise my institution. 


I would check the bank’s loans once a 
week and familiarize myself with the 
ability and habits of each new 
borrower. 














Danger — 


Directors 


A lack of knowledge of 
these legal points may 
cause you serious loss. 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


Mr. Childs will answer legal questions of 
general interest through these columns. 
Address your question to the Editor 


provided by law, upon his judgment 
of the sufficiency of the security. 
The president made bad loans which 
resulted in loss to the bank. Did 
this blanket approval constitute a 
compliance with the statute, which 
required the written approval of 
two-thirds of the directors? 

A. Probably not. Legislative en- 
actments of this kind are designed 
to secure the exercise of discretion 
on the part of the directors in the 
making of loans of this character. 
To permit the directors to execute a 
blanket form of approval, under 
which the bank’s president would in 
fact be the sole judge of loans, would 
tend to nullify the statute and defeat 


the purposé of the legis- 
lature in its enactment. 


Liability For False 


Statement 


Q. A bank advertised 
that it was solvent, with 
a large surplus, and that 
it paid four per cent 
semi-annual dividends 
out of its profits. In re- 
lianee upon these state- 
ments, a merchant pur- 
chased certain shares of 
stock in the bank which 
resulted in a loss through 
the failure of the bank. 
It developed that at the 

time the bank put forth this 
advertisement it was hopeless- 
ly insolvent, because of the 
wrongful absorbing of its 
funds by certain officers and 
directors. Other directors, 
however, took no part in dis- 
sipating the banks funds, and 
had no knowledge of the real 
condition, because they were 
non-residents and had in fact 
taken no active part in the 
management for several years. 
The merchant now seeks to 
hold the directors and the 
president liable for his loss on 
the ground that owing to their 
gross negligence the false ad- 
vertisement was circulated. 
Are the directors who did not 
participate in the fraud 
liable ? 

A. The general rule seems 
to be that knowledge of the falsity of 
a statement dealing with the condi- 
tion of a bank, put forth under the 
authority of its directors, is not essen- 
tial to render them liable for loss re- 
sulting therefrom. As directors, it 
is their duty to know that such state- 
ments deal in truth. The fact that 
these directors had taken no part in 
the bank’s management for several 
years, would imply that they had 
been negligent in the exercise of their 
duties. It is probable that the direc- 
tors may be held liable. 





















- 





Criminal Liability In Insolvency 


Q. A statute makes it a crime for 
any bank president, director, man- 
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ager, cashier or other officer to assent 
to the reception of any deposit after 
having knowledge of the bank’s in- 
solvency. A director had knowledge 
that the bank was insolvent but took 
no steps to close its doors, and the 
cashier accepted a deposit from a 
customer. When this deposit was re- 
ceived, the director was not present. 
Is the director criminally liable for 
the act of the cashier in accepting the 
deposit ? 

A. The director is probably liable. 
The mere fact that he was not pres- 
ent when the deposit was received 
would hardly exeuse him under the 
statute, for the reason that the act of 
the eashier in accepting the deposit 
would be deemed to have been done 
under the authority of the directors. 


Compelling A Directors Meeting 


Q. May a stockholder in a bank 
compel the directors to call a meet- 
ing? 


A. If the refusal of directors to 










It Is Dangerous For 


A Director To— 













Fail to attend directors’ 
meetings 


Neglect the work of any 
committee of which he 
is a member 


Divulge information ob- 
tained at directors’ 
meeting 









Give out any confidential 
information regarding a 
customer 







Fail to give the bank in- 
formation that might 
aid in passing on loans 








Consult privately with 
loan applicants. 







9 Steps In Custodian 



























call a meeting is shown to constitute 
a breach of duty, a stockholder might 
compel them to call a meeting. Ina 
proper case of this kind, the courts 
may be called upon to mandate diree- 
tors who refuse to discharge their 
legal duties. 


Directors Neglect Of Examination 


Q. The by-laws of a bank require 
the directors to examine the books 
of the bank every three months. The 
operation of the bank is intrusted to 
the eashier, and the directors for a 
period of about five years make no 
examination of the books. The eash- 
ier has operated dishonestly. Are 
the directors liable for the loss? 

A. Bank directors are bound to 
exercise due diligence, and where they 
have done so they are not liable from 
losses resulting from secret specula- 
tions of a cashier or other employe. 
However, it is probable that a flag- 
rant neglect for a period of five years 
would render the directors liable. 


Work 


Protecting customers against loss of interest and 


When a custodian account is 
eopened, the officer in charge of 
the account introduces the customer 
to the men who take care of the de- 
tails. The object of this is to always 
have some individual the customer 
ean ask for and get prompt attention. 


The work of the security cage 
e consists of the receipt and deliv- 
ery of all securities for the trust and 
eustodian account. It also prepares 
the necessary vouchers for the re- 
ceipt of securities, which vouchers 
are used as a basis for the entries in 
co-ordinating departments. 


All of our security transactions, 
eof whatever nature, are put 
through records by means of a fan- 
form ticket, one copy of which is for 
the auditor. The officer authorizing 
the transaction initials the auditor’s 
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principal from lack of attention to holdings 


By H. D. SAMMIS 


copy. Every security transaction is 
placed immediately under audit con- 
trol. 


In delivering securities, the 
evoucher is prepared from the 
security ledger and sent to the secur- 
ity eage which obtains the securities 
from the vault and makes the deliv- 
ery. If there is any discrepancy be- 
tween the records and the actual 
securities in the vault, it is imme- 
diately caught by the vault custodian. 


Instructions for the purchase or 
esale of securities are routed to 
the men in charge of the accounts 
whe ascertain that everything is in 
order and then prepare a buy order 
which is signed by an officer, after 
which it goes to the trader’s desk and 
finds its way into the security cage 
where the necessary vouchers are 
prepared. 










In Charge of Custodian Department, Farmers Loan and Trust Co., New York 


6 The mailing department signs 
efor all registered mail from the 
clerk who makes up the remittance 
in the security cage, and the mail 
clerk is one of the two from the mail- 
ing department who accompanies the 
mail to the post office. 


The trust vault is charged with 
¢ the custody of securities held for 
trust and custodian accounts and is 
fully responsible for all securities in 
these accounts. Two vault men must 
be present when access is required to 
the vault. In addition, they super- 
vise the clipping of coupons from 
bonds and placing them in envelopes 
ready for the coupon collection de- 
partment; coupons are delivered to 
them on a voucher, a copy of which 
goes to the auditing department. 


The securities record depart- 
ement maintains a record in full 
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of the security holdings in all trust 
and custodian accounts. 

Our security ledgers are in card 
form and are kept on Elliot Fischer 
machines. All the records are made 
at one writing. This is a tremen- 
dous time saver, and also eliminates 
any diserepancy between records. 
Furthermore, since the blotter is a 
copy of what is actually written in 
the ledgers, the checking of this blot- 
ter by the auditing department 
makes a very complete audit of our 
security ledger entries. 

The cards are filed in fire-proof 
tubs and are under the‘charge of 
competent file clerks. We have added 
a number of mechanical features to 
assist in the correct filing of our 
eards, and also have a system where- 
by any card which leaves the file has 
substituted for it an ‘‘out eard.’’ 


9 The coupon collection depart- 
ement collects, credits and advises 
clients of the collection of coupons 
and dividends, together with prin- 
cipal items belonging to our trustee 
and custodian account. It also han- 
dies coupons taken in from the bank- 
ing clients by the coupon receiving 
teller. The department also follows 
up delinquent and unpaid items with 
appropriate advice to our clients giv- 
ing the reasons for delinquencies. 


Formerly we kept an immense tick- 
ler system on ecards of the coupons 
and dividends due. From these cards 
we would make up each month the 
necessary credit tickets and advices. 
Some time ago, however, we placed 
the information on these cards on 
addressograph plates, with the result 
that instead of taking days to make 
up our eredit tickets and advices, 
we can now accomplish that part of 
the work in a few hours. Moreover, 
when we have the addressograph 
plate correct there can be no error. 
and we are saved the tedious effort 
of calling back our tickets against 
our tickler. The basis of the work of 
this department is one of the blotters 
which is prepared by the security 
records department. 


One of the great problems of our 
coupon collection department is that 
it is essentially a department of 
peaks, the great bulk of the work 
coming around the first of each 
month. This problem was intensified 
in our case by the large volume of 
work which we handle, and under 
our old method the end of the month 
Was somewhat a nightmare. With 
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the addressograph machine it has 
been our experience that, on the 
heaviest days of the year, January 
and July 1, when approximately 20,- 
000 tickets pass through this depart- 
ment, the advices were in the mail by 
8 o’clock. 


An Idea For Savings Copy 


I have a friend who has become 
wealthy and he told me the incident 
of his first savings deposit. He start- 
ed it with a five dollar gold piece he 


Decorative Touches 
For 


Bank Interiors 


HE simplicity of this banking 
room of the First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Hamburg, 
Pa., made it possible to feature 
the large vault and get full ben- 
efit from decorative details. 

The door casings of the vault 
being round instead of oblong, 
are attractive in themselves. 
The vault set out into the room 
adds another attraction. 

The new type of counter, con- 
structed of mahogany with im- 
ported Belgian marble base, 
makes the room appear to better 
advantage; allows free conver- 
sation between teller and custo- 
mer, hides the cash absolutely 
out of reach, and permits a 
greater number of tellers to 
serve at rush hours. 

The one lighting fixture is 
made a feature to decorate the 
plain ceiling. 

This building was designed 
and built by Tilghman Moyer 
Co., Architects and Engineers, 
Allentown, Pa. 





found among the pennies in a slot 
machine in the railway station where 
he worked. When he found the gold 
piece, he replaced it with a penny 
from his pocket and started a savings 
account with it. 

Lucky? Perhaps luck was a factor 
in that case, just as it sometimes is in 
business suecess, but as E. W. 
Seripps says in his book of reminis- 
ences, ‘‘I never knew a fool to have 
any but bad luck.’’—Frank Farring- 
ton. 


Cooperation of Newspaper 


and Bank 


Cooperation consists in the news- 
paper publishing all the complete, 
reliable worthy financial news and 
in, barring its advertising columns 
to the unworthy, at the same time 
that the banker opens his doors to 
the reporter and helps the reporter 
to obtain facts that will make inter- 
esting reading. 

With a clear mutual understand- 
ing of what is news and of what is 
advertising and with the will to help 
each other, cooperation becomes easy. 
With the continued blessings of Prov- 
idence sustaining the highest basis 
of individual prosperity ever known, 
aking this country truly a better 
place to live in than the Aready of 
the poet and with that prosperity in- 
creasing the number of investors by 
hundreds of thousands every year, 
it is most essential that we should 
work together for the common good 
of us all. 

The newspaper today cooperates 
with the financial world in many 
ways, some of them unseen. For ex- 
ample, the reputable newspaper helps 
to uphold all that is worthy in 
finance when it rejects the advertis- 
ing of the blue-sky promoters and, 
in facet, of all doubtful schemes. 
Much of that kind of advertising is 
offered. Indeed, none of us would 
have to worry about the wolf ever 
coming to our door if we had even a 
percentage of the sums offered for 
improper advertising and rejected 
by the reputable newspapers of the 
country.—Owen Connor, Financial 
Editor, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


He who would do some great thing 
in this short life must apply himself 
to work with such a concentration of 
his forces as, to idle spectators, who 
live only to amuse themselves, looks 
like insanity.—Parkman. 
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Build For Future Expansion | 


Good advice to banks of any size, examples of what has 
been done to avoid excessive building costs in the future 


i eee president and cashier of a 
certain Western bank were talk- 
ing with each other regarding an ex- 
pansion program. 

“It is going to cost us $10,000 
more to add onto this building than 
it would cost to build an 
entirely new one, junk- 
ing the old one,’’ said 
the cashier. 

*“You must be mis- 
taken,’’ said the presi- 
dent. ‘‘How could that 
possibly be? There is 
the expense of tearing 
down this building to be 
considered if you start 
from the ground again ?”’ 

**T know that, but I 
have gone over the mat- 
ter with the architect 
very carefully and I am 
sure that he is right when 
he says that to make the 
necessary changes in 
this building in order 
to fit it into a new 
one, will cost-more than 
to tear down and start 
from the ground again.’* 

This is an experience 
that many bankers have 
had. And it occurs be- 
cause buildings are con- 
structed without care- 
ful attention to the pos- 
sibilities of future ex- 
pansion. 

It is common practice 
to place the vaults, 
pipes, chimneys and 
other more or less im- 
movable items without 
regard to the building 
ever being’ enlarged. 
When this is done you are almost 
sure to find that when an expansion 
program becomes necessary the cheap- 
est thing to do is to destroy your old 
building entirely and build a new one. 

This need not be so. Some banks 
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mezzanine, and second floor. 


By JEROME DACEY 


have employed far-sighted methods 
and have so constructed their plants 
that they can be readily enlarged as 
needed and with economy. All that 
is necessary is to do a little planning 
at the time the first building is put 


How expansion was carried out in a large bank. The Exchange 
National Bank of Tulsa, Okla. occupies all of the basement, first floor, 
The part marked “1” was built in 1917, 
the part marked “2” was built five years later, and now the part 
marked ‘‘3’”’ is under construction. Weary and Alford, Chicago are 
the architects. 


up. Visualize the future, not 10 
years but 25 years from now. 

An illustration of how this was 
done is to be had in the experience 
of the Exchange National Bank of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. The photograph 


of the architect’s drawing shows the 

towering structure that few people 

ever dreamed would grace the sky 

line of Tulsa in 1917 when the first 

section was built. However, the bank 

had the foresight to realize that ex- 
pansion might be neces- 
sary, and bought addi- 
tional land which is now 
being used. And so the 
first section, built in 1917 
was added to and the 
second section was built 
five years later. The ar- 
chitects worked out 
plans that made the en- 
tire building a harmo- 
nious unit. 


But Tulsa continued 
to grow and the demand 
for office space grew 
along with the demand 
for more banking area 
and when the bank de- 
cided to add another see- 
tion to the building in 
1927, the towering sky- 
scraper shown in the pic- 
ture was the result. In 
the case of such a large 
building, the saving 
made by the farsighted- 
ness of the planners will 
run into thousands of 
dollars, but even in the 
ease of a small building, 
the saving might be 
equally important. 

Very often it is eco- 
nomical for banks to 
build a building larger 
than its own require- 
ments call for. The ad- 
ditional space is rented 
for stores or offices. 
Then when expansion is necessary 4 
temporary partition is torn out and 
the building is ready to accommodate 
the larger force. 

Sometimes it appears that rental 
on additional space is hardly worth 
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Friday, February 8, 1928 


BANK CLOSES DOORS 
AFTER FOURTH HOLDUP 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb: 3.—After 
being robbed fopr times, the Tux- 
edo State Bank closed its doors to- 
1ay. 








THIS newspaper clipping is the finale of 
a story of a bank that refused to profit by 
experience. Bandits entered it one day, 


swept it with their automatics, and van- 
ished with its cash. Insurance made good 
the loss. There seemed to be no harm 
. done. Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures 
were brought to the attention of the 
| 
} 


officers, were considered, and rejected. 

A few weeks later, the bandits, encour- 
aged by their success, staged another suc- 
cessful hold-up. Again, Safety Bandit- 
Resisting Fixtures were suggested, and 
again decided against. Another and an- 
, other successful hold-up were planned 
and executed. As a last resort, Safety In- 
stallations were purchased, but too late. 
Insurance had paid every loss, and the 


Mu 


The Wm. Inglis Wire & Iron Works, 960 Harper St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bank Safety Company, 6 Anthony Building, Muncie, Ind. 
St.Louis Bank Bldg. Equipment Co., 9th and Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Wire and Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. F. McCann Sons Co., 114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kramer Woodworking Co., 20th and Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and 


finally there 


was nothin g 
to imsure 


bank was perfectly solvent, but public 
confidence was shaken, lost. Depositors 
went elsewhere. The bank was forced to 
close its doors. 


Safety Installations consist of partitions 
of bullet-proof glass, bullet-proof -wick- 
ets, deal trays and counters. There are 
gun ports that enable employees to shoot 
without exposing themselves. The com- 
plete assembly is handsome, business-like 
and reasonably priced. Safety Installa- 
tions not only protect a bank against 
loss of funds, and against the wanton 
murder of employees. They build public 
confidence. They increase prestige. Your 
bank can readily be equipped. For in- 
formation, write direct, or to our nearest 
distributor. 


Distributed by 


Dietrich Bros., 220 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Safetee Bank Fixture Co., Adena, Ohio 
Robt. A. Wright & Co., 1005 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Karl Hansen Co., Inc., 117-135 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Wade Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


1 Bank Service & Equipment Co., Box 41, Abilene, Texas 





a 
1 WE CAN MAKE YOUR 
e 





BANK 


BANDIT-PROOF 


Tue SAFETY CoRPORATION, <4DENA, OHIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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If expansion must be made at the end of this banking room, the expense would 
be great, for the vault would be in the way. In the case of the Jackson City Bank, 


Jackson, Mich. expansion is possible at the side. 


architects. 


while. The rental obtainable appears 
not to pay a very profitable interest 
on the money invested, but if the 
building is so designed that the bank 
can expand into the store quarters, 
the carrying charge may be quickly 
absorbed into savings made on what 
would otherwise be expensive addi- 
tional construction. 

The location of the vault is per- 
haps about the first thing that should 
be considered when an expansion 
program is a possibility. Vaults, as 
they are built now days, are not 
easily moved. Neither is it econom- 
ical to destroy them. And so, if it 
is at all possible, the vault should be 
located so that when an enlargement 
takes place it will still be in a con- 
venient part of the banking room. 

It is usually quite easy to plan the 
bank with an eye to the future and to 
arrange so that the vault may be 
easily enlarged or so that an addi- 
tional vault may be added later on. 
Sometimes a single vault serves for 
both the bank’s needs and safe de- 
posit boxes, and when expansion oc- 
curs, the first vault is used exclusively 
for one or the other, and a new vault 
built for the other service. Some- 
times, too, the first vault is relieved 
by constructing a book vault instead 
of trying to expand the first one. 

In buildings that contain elevators, 
the elevator shaft needs special con- 
sideration. 

A ease in point is a large bank in 
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Weary and Alford were the 


a middlewestern city which some 
time ago purchased a bank building 
that adjoined it. The directors de- 
cided to combine the two and make 
one large building. When this was 
attempted it was discovered that the 
elevators had to be moved. Being a 
tall building this expense was un- 
usually heavy. The cost of remodel- 
ing this building ran into millions of 
dollars. 

This possibly was a case in which 
foresight could hardly have been ex- 
pected. The two buildings were con- 
structed by two different banks and 
no one probably suspected that the 
two would be combined into one bank 
at some time in the future. 

Water pipes and steam pipes can 
usually be located one place about 
as well as another, and so when it is 
known definitely in which direction 
the building will have to be expand- 
ed when it is enlarged, it is a simple 
matter to arrange to keep that side 
free of pipes of all sorts. This, 
when done, usually saves several 
thousands of dollars when the build- 
ing is enlarged. 

The decorative features of the bank 
interior must also be planned with a 
view to the future. An arch that 
serves as a decoration now may be 
entirely out of place if the bank is 
enlarged in that direction. Then, 
too, it is possible that a window to- 
day may become a doorway ten years 
from now if plans are properly laid. 


Fired At 50 or Safe At 60 


A good deal is said about the de. 
mand for young men in_ business, 
Seldom do we see anything in the 
help-wanted columns about ‘‘ Elder. 
ly man preferred,’’ or ‘‘ Must be 50 
years old.’’ There has been so much 
said about the demand being for 
young men that we get the impres. 
sion that when a man gets a little 
gray hair, he is on the way to the 
diseard. 

For all that, you never knew a man 
to be discharged just because he was 
50. If aman is discharged at middle 
age, it is because he has developed 
certain undesirable habits or charac. 
teristics, or because he no longer can 
or does. do his work satisfactorily, 
That may be due to his own careless- 
ness or lack of interest. Bacon said, 
‘“*Men of advanced age object too 
much, consult too long, adventure 
too little, repent too soon, * * * con- 
tent themselves with a mediocrity of 
sueeess.”’ 

Whether a bank employe will be 
fired at 50 or safe at 60 depends not 
upon his years, but upon his way of 
working. 


Make Employes Happy 


OW can a bank keep its employes 

from wandering off after strange 
Gods? I wish I knew. If I should 
hazard a guess it would be ‘‘make 
the place so happy for the employes 
that they will not care to go any- 
where else.’’ 

I heard a great man once say that 
a city begins to grow and prosper 
when its people reach the point 
where they want to be buried there. 
In that state of mind, they immed- 
iately set about to work out their 
own salvation and constructive effort 
begins. 

It seems to me it is the same with 
people as with cities —W. T. Triplett, 
Vice President, Spokane and East- 
ern Trust Co., Spokane, Washington. 


When you get into a tight place 
and everything goes against you, 
till it seems as though you could not 
hold on a minute longer, never give 
up then, for that is just the place 
and time that the tide will turn.— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Be not dismayed, in the future 


lies the Promised Land.—dHelen 


Keller. 
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‘Strong Financial Advertisements 











This is the first of a series of advertisements 
that will be published from time to time to show 












































































































or 
es. the type of publicity that has proved profitable 
tle 5 ° 
he 
an The profits from the 
ras Results. campaign in which this 
lle advertisement was used, were far ; , 
ed greater than from any other cam- ORIGIN x 
aC- paign known to this bank. of a * 
- | INVESTMENT | _ 
S8- Object. Requests for a book SECURITIES 
id, entitled, ‘‘The Origin Sx ae 
too of Investment Securities,’’ were de- 
are sired. The booklet put over the 
on- proposition of the First National Co. 
of and the only purpose of the adver- 
tising was to get a good distribution 
be for this booklet. 
not 
"of 
Where published. N° ¥SP* 
pers were 
used for a series of advertisements. 
Each advertisement was illustrated 
yes with one of the pictures shown in 
nge this advertisement. Then, at the end 
uld of the campaign, the large adver- 
ake tisement shown here, was used in full 
yes page size. 
ny- 
that . The campaign con- 
pe Campaign. sisted of ten ad- i} 
ont | yertisements, five columns wide and 
ere. 15 inches deep and one full page. FI RST NATIONAL COMPANY oe 
ned- Or DETROIT, INC. 
heir : First NATIONAL BANK 
fort Follow-up. Copies of each ad- CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
vertisement were reece CeCECECCCe CERT CEECECECECCCCCCEECCEECCECC1Nd359933595959999999999I3939993955F5ITTTITITIIIDI>> 
with : ‘ 
lett, mailed as they appeared in the news- 
ad papers to the active mailing list of 
ton. the First National Co. The company HIS advertisement represents one the time they are to be used. The 
salesmen often used the books men- of the many series of publicity advertisements are set into type, the 
tioned in the advertisements as asub- messages used by the First National cuts are made, and comments and 
rlace ject of conversation. Limited num- Bank and its affiliated organizations criticisms are then secured from both 
you, bers of the books were placed in the in Detroit. officers and employes of the bank. 
{ not branches and instructions to the Charles H. MeMahon has charge These suggestions are secured far 
give managers were given as to the type of of this work and has been particular- enough in advance so that anything 
lace distribution desired. At the end of ly successful both in building good- seriously wrong may be corrected or 
‘n.— — the campaign, the final advertisement will for his institutions and in seeur- any valuable improvement may be 
was mailed with a letter signed in ing direct returns. incorporated. 
ink by the president of the First Possibly one of the chief features Mr. MeMahon is active in financial 
iture National Co. to the active mailing of his method of handling bank pub- advertising work and is one of the 
Telen list in Detroit, New York and Chi- _licity is the preparation of series of directors of the Financial Adver- 
cago. advertisements well in advance of tisers’ Association. 
1928 
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Legal Points On Copyright 


How to avoid copyright infringement 
How to secure and protect copyrights 


OPYRIGHT may be defined as 

the exclusive right to reproduce 
in any form any original writing. 
The word ‘‘writing’’ as used here 
has been interpreted by congress and 
the courts not only to inelude all 
works commonly understood to be 
embraced within the term, but also 
maps, charts, globes, plats, plans, 
diagrams, paintings, drawings, 
sculptures, photographs, engravings, 
wood cuts, etchings, casts, prints, 
chromos, photogravures, halftones, 
photo-engravings and motion pic- 
tures. 

In the United States the copyright 
is good for a period of 28 
years with the right of 
renewal in the author or 
his executors and heirs for 
a second period of 28 
years. 

Until the author pub- 
lishes his work he is said 
to have a common law 
copyright. He is under 
no obligation to publish 
and he can prevent any 
person from taking his 
work and _ publishing 
against his will. When 
he publishes however, he 
must conform to the 
statute to obtain protec- 
tion. He then secures 
what is ealled statutory 
copyright which is the 
only protection given him 
after publication. If an 
author publishes without’ 
complying with the: stat- 
ute he is said to have 
abandoned his copyright. 

Congress, by a constitu- 
tional provision, is vested 
with the power of secur- 
ing to authors the exclu- 
sive right to their respec- 
tive writings. Under this 
power, it has enacted va- 
rious copyright statutes. 
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By M. J. STANTON 


Counsel, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago 


In 1909 it codified the copyright 
law. By this Act, the formality of 
securing copyright protection was 
simplified. All] that is necessary now 
to secure protection is to publish with 
notice of copyright and if a book or 
periodical, manufacture it in the 
United States. Promptly after pub- 
lication there should be deposited 
with the Register of Copyrights two 
copies of the best edition of the work 
with an application for registration 
of the copyright, and if a book or 
periodical, an affidavit must also be 
executed setting forth that the book 
or periodical was manufactured in 


Questions Answered In 


This Article 


. To what extent can an idea be 


copyrighted? 


Can a copyrighted work be 
rephrased using different words to 
express its ideas without it consti- 
tuting an infringement? 


To what extent can portions of a 
copyrighted production be used 
verbatim in another production 
without infringement? 


. What is the measure of damages 


for infringement of copyright? 


What liability is incurred by the 
buyer of an infringing publication 
when he is ignorant of the infringe- 
ment? What is his liability when 
he has notice of the fact of infringe- 
ment? 


Would the copying of an illustration 
contained in a work which was duly 
copyrighted constitute infringe- 
ment, even though the illustration 
itself was not separately copy- 
righted? 


the United States and not in another 
country. 

No examination is made by the 
Register of Copyrights to determine 
whether any work seeking registra. 
tion is original or not. 
tion is left to the courts to determine, 
It arises in every infringement suit. 
Every complainant must establish 
that the alleged author was in faet 
the author, in other words, that the 
work was original. If this cannot be 
established the complainant cannot 
proceed with his suit. 

A copy of the law and necessary 
forms for making application for 


This ques- 


registration will be fur. 
nished by the Register of 
Copyrights, Washington, 
D. C. 

The principles of copy- 
right law are very well 
established. Difficulties 
do arise in applying the 
principles to some state. 
ments of facts. Literary 
and artistic property duly 
copyrighted is now given 
substantial protection by 
the courts. The courts are 
now construing the Ae 
literally to favor the copy: 
right proprietor. As a 
consequence copyright is 
now being generally re 
spected. 


Answers To Questions 


The following are some 
of the questions whieh 
have been submitted to ts 
by advertising bankers 
for answer. 

1. To what extent can 
an idea be copyrighted! 

The United States Act 
does not grant a monopoly 
in ideas. The idea e& 
pressed in a writing is nol 
protected by copyright. 
It is the expression itself 
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Let these 


distinctive supplies 


84nk cHEC™ 


recommend your service 


to depositors - 


Ler Super-Safety Checks and 
Antique Moorish covers indicate 
to your depositors how much you 
value their accounts. Super- 
Safety Checks will protect a cus- 
tomer’s checks in transit. Bound 
in the handsome durable Antique 
Moorish covers they go abroad to 
represent your service as you 
would have it represented—in 
an attractive, dignified and com- 
mendable manner. 

Super-Safety Checks are the 
most beautiful checks ever issued 
by banks. They carry a “service 
of protection” for depositors by 
exposing with a glaring white 
spot any attempt to alter them 
with knife, ink eradicator, or rub- 
ber eraser. They are never sold 
in blank sheets. They are made 
only to individual order, and to 
prevent counterfeiting their 
manufacture is guarded as the 
government guards banknote 
paper. The superior quality of 
these fine checks is evident in 
their delightful velvety writing 
surface and their beautiful tints. 

Antique Moorish 


Antique Moorish colors are 
brown, green, red, blue or fawn. 
With the bank building or your 
business seal embossed on the 
cover, they make an exceptionally 
fine appearance. 

The Todd office in your city 
will be glad to send a represen- 
tative to tell you what Super- 
Safety Checks and Antique 
Moorish supplies have done to 
build business for other banks. 
Or for further information mail 
us the coupon, attached to your 
letterhead. Bankers’ Supply Di- 
vision, The Todd Company, 
Rochester, Chicago, New York, 
St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 








supplies are available 
in Savings and Com- 
mercial Pass Books, 
Pocket Check Covers 
and Fillers and Ring- 
bound Customer 
Check Covers—a 
standardized line, 
every item distin- 


guished and durable. 
















Street 


Town 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Bankers’ Supply Division 4-28 
THE TODD COMPANY 


State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth 
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which is protected. Another is free 
to use the idea but he cannot copy 
the expression given to it by the first 
writer. ‘‘A’’ may have been first to 
conceive a work in which children 
shall be pictured as flowers. The 
copyright of such work would not 
prevent ‘‘B’’ from using this idea in 
his work, provided he did not copy 
any of ‘‘A’s’’ work. 

2. Can a copyrighted work be re- 
phrased using different words to ex- 
press its ideas without it constitut- 
ing an infringement ? 

Infringement consists in copying 
the copyrighted work without the 
consent of the copyright proprietor. 
Some infringers have endeavored to 
conceal the copying by changing and 
paraphrasing the original work. 
When the facts have been established 
the courts universally hold works so 
produced are infringements of the 
original. In fact, colorable altera- 
tions tend to establish infringement. 


3. To what extent can portions 
of a copyrighted production be used 
verbatim in another production with- 
out infringement ? 


This question involves the doctrine 
of fair use. Subject to the limitation 
that the copyrighted work is not sub- 
stantially reproduced it may be 


TRADE WIN 


FEBRUARY - 1925 


| Peblithed bg The UNION TRUST Ce - Clevetond Obse 


When a bank issues a piece of 
printed matter of as high quality 
as this, it deserves the protection 
of our copyright law. This maga- 
zine is copyrighted each issue. 


quoted in reviews and in other works 
by other authors. What is or is not 
fair use is a question of degree to be 
determined by the facts in each par- 
ticular case. Any use of the copy- 
righted work in a later work which 
would have a tendency to be a finan- 
cial detriment to the copyright pro- 
prietor would undoubtedly be en- 
joined. If any doubt exists, the 
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How To Secure Copyright 


. Secure application forms from Register of Copy- 


rights, Washington, D. C. 


. Publish with notice of copyright such as ‘Copyright 
1928, by Rand MeNally & Co., Chicago, IIl.”’ 

. Promptly after publication, deposit with the Register 
of Copyrights, two copies with an application for reg- 


istration. 


If a book or periodical, send an affidavit 


setting forth that it was manufactured in the United 


States. 


. Send one dollar with the application. 


What May Be Copyrighted 


Any original writing 
Maps 
Charts 
Globes 

Plats 

Plans 
Diagrams 
Paintings 
Drawings 
Sculptures 
Photographs 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
D. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


1 


—_ 
— 


safest course is to secure permission 
of the copyright proprietor to use the 
selections. 


4. What is the measure of dam- 
ages for infringement of copyright ? 


Section 25 of the United States 
Copyright Act provides that the in- 
fringer shall be liable first to an in- 
junction restraining the infringe- 
ment and second to pay the copy- 
right proprietor his damages and 
also the profit made by the infringer 
or if it is difficult to assess such dam- 
ages and profits, the court may in its 
discretion allow certain amounts per 
eopy for each infringing copy made 
or sold or found in the possession of 
the infringer, depending upon the 
character of the work infringed. In 
the case of a printed work including 
maps, charts and globes, this amount 
is $1 per copy. When damages are 
fixed on this basis, such damages 
shall not exceed the sum of $5,000 
and shall not be less than $250 ex- 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Bi. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Engravings 
Wood Cuts 
Etchings 

Casts 

Prints 

Chromos 
Photogravures 
Halftones 
Photo-engravings 
Motion pictures. 


cept in the case of a newspaper re- 
production of a copyrighted photo- 
graph, when such damages shall not 
exceed the sum of $200 nor be less 
than $50. All copies of the infring- 
ing work in the possession of the de- 
fendant and the plates or other means 
by which such infringing articles 
have been made, shall be surrendered 
for destruction. 

Section 28 of the Act makes it a 
misdemeanor to wilfully and for 
profit infringe a copyright and sub- 
jects the infringer to imprisonment 
not to exceed one year or a fine of 
not less than $100 or more than $1,000 
or both in the discretion of the court. 

5. What liability is incurred by 
the buyer of an infringing publica- 
tion when he is ignorant of the in- 
fringement? What is his liability 
when he has notice of the fact of in- 
fringement ? 

Innocence does not excuse infringe- 


ment and will not release any person 
(Continued on page 45) 
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than the fastest fingers 


LS" pees this newest Dalton achievement bank post- 
ingis practically automatic. Checks are subtract- 
ed, deposits are added, the new balance is extended 
and printed. All that the bookkeeper has to do is to 
depressthe ten Dalton keys representing the amounts 
to be posted. And to obtain speed these keys are 
scientifically arranged for touch method operation. 
Everything about this Dalton Bank Ledger Post- 
ing and Statement Machine is designed to speed 
the work of the bank. No matter how fast the 
operator works, the machine has a |reserve speed. 


For it is faster than the fastest fingers, as fast as 
thought transferred into action can ever become. 

Nor is this all. The machine actually checks its 
own work! An exclusive Dalton feature makes it 
practically impossible for operators to mistake bal- 
ances representing overdrafts for credit balances. 

Simplicity, speed, accuracy. The utmost in each. 
Surely you will want to see this machine; surely 
you will want to test it on your work. There is a 
Dalton man near you who will gladly demonstrate 
it to you. Send for him. It will pay you well. 


Dalton. 


DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DIVISION OF 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


REMINGTON . KARDEX . RAND . 
KALAMAZOO . BAKER-VAWTER : 


SAFE-CABINET . DALTON . POWERS 


LINE-A-TIME . LIBRARY BUREAU 
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Bill Wilson To The Lions 


This story, the third of its series, tells how 
the new advertising manager of the Gibraltar 
National Bank faced his first officers’ meeting 


IFTEEN of the Gibraltar Na- 

tional’s 24 officers sat around the 
big mahogany director’s table when 
Bill Wilson was sent for on Thurs- 
day morning. 

As those who have been following 
the Bill Wilson series will remember, 
our novice banker had sub- 
mitted to President Moder- 
well a report on items 
wrongly charged to adver- 
tising and items rightly 
charged but recommended 
for elimination. And the 
president had decided to 
have Bill talk these recom- 
mendations over, face-to- 
face, with the officers. Each 
of them had a copy of the 
‘elimination report’’ be- 
fore him and there was a 
feel of unfinished discus- 
sion in the air. 


What To Cut Out 


‘Mr. Wilson,’’ said the 
president, ‘‘we’ve consid- 
ered the first part of this 
report of yours and the of- 
ficers agree with you that, 
from the accounting stand- 
point, these expenses you 
list have been charged to 
advertising —er—inappro- 
priately. Now about these others— 
expenses you say are unnecessary— 
will you tell us what you think of 
them, one at a time?”’ 

Bill did so and, as each item came 
up, the officer interested expressed 
himself. Their various comments 
were all to this general effect: 

‘* Advertising is something I know 
nothing about. I don’t think it does 
us any good anyhow, and I don’t see 
why we should take the chances of 
its doing us positive harm. Let’s 
keep things just as they are. Maybe 
Mr. Wilson can write such good ads 
that these mediums he wants to cut 
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By R. E. PORTER 


out will be more productive. Let him 
try it. Why should he take friends 
away from the bank? Is that neces- 
sary ?’’ 

Bill finally saw his chance to say 
what he’d been mentally rehearsing 
for three days. It was this: 


Bill Wilson’s 
Advertising Philosophy 


Copy can be bad—not the space 
you put it in. 


*t D 


Good space, good plan, and good 
copy may represent injudicious ex- 
pense unless they are part of a 
policy and a program. 


+e De 


Expenses that swing accounts but 
admittedly do not buy advertis- 
ing are selling expense and should 
not be charged to advertising. 


‘*What I’m suggesting is an ex- 
periment and, for that matter, so am 
T an experiment, but you can’t erect 
a new building till you clear the lot 
it’s tooceupy. I don’t say that these 
items are bad advertising. There is 
no such thing as any honest adver- 
tising plan or medium or material 
being altogether bad. 


Bill Urges A Program 


‘*Copy can be bad—not the space 
you put it in. But good space, good 
plan, and good copy can represent 
injudicious expense unless they are 


part of a policy and a program. My 
thought is not to close the door finally 
to any of these printers, dealers, or 
publishers, but simply to suspend 
operations with them for the balance 
of the year—while you gentlemen 
teach me the large number of things 
I plainly do not know 
about banking. 

‘‘Frankly, everyone of 
these items is too small 
rather than too large—sup- 
posing it belongs in our 
budget at all. If it does 
belong there, we'll put 
it back for bigger money 
and we'll give everybody 
interested a chance to show 
that it ought to go back.”’ 

While this was being 
said, President Moderwell 
was issuing silent orders by 
facial expression and every 
man in the room was tak- 
ing them, you may be sure. 


Bill Wins His Point 


‘Very good, Mr. Wil- 
son,’’ he said as Bill con- 
eluded. ‘‘You’re excused. 
We'll discuss the matter 
and let you know when 
we've decided it.’’ 

But Bill and everybody 
else in the room felt reasonably cer- 
tain what that decision would be, 
and that evening his ‘‘recommend 
eliminations’’ came back to him 
marked ‘‘OK—K. M.’’ 

Bill had to use his imagination on 
the question of what was said after 
he left the room, but his guesses were 
helped out by more than one in- 
formal discussion with this, that 
and the other officer. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Avery, the cashier, took 
him to lunch the day after the meet- 
ing. They occupied Mr. Avery’s 
favorite corner in the Noon-Day 
Club, and Bill tasted one of the 
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L. A. Lewis, president of the Broad Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia, ordering a renewal 
of the 15 copies of THE BANKERS MONTHLY which 
have been going to his bank for several years said, 





‘*We very much appreciate THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
and get a great deal of good from it. In fact, to 
the writer, it seems the best bank magazine 
published.”’ 
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sweets of being a banker, as map 
after man, prominent in the affair 
of the city, stopped for a moment ty 
shake hands with Mr. Avery, to be 
introduced to Bill and to congraty. 
late him on his new connection. Over 
the cigars, Mr. Avery said: 

‘*Bill—I’m going to call you Bil] 
—I suppose you know that it was 
mainly on my recommendation that 
you got your job with the bank. | 
like you and even if I didn’t like you, 
I’d feel responsible for you. You 
made a good impression at the meet. 
ing yesterday, but you made it plain 
to everyone that you think banking 
is just like any other business. Well, 
it isn’t. 

‘*A bank can’t be run like a fae. 
tory, and I have been handling bank 
advertising for more years than you 
have been wearing long trousers, 
I’m here to tell you that a bank can’t 
be advertised like a factory. You 
talk about a budget. Now a budget’ 
all right, if you are selling soap or 
shoes, but if you try to run an ad- 
vertising budget in the bank, here’s 
what you'll find: 

** All your money will be spent on 
space and supplies furnished by 
people who don’t give a whoop for 
the bank, and then when some fellow 
comes along with a good account in 
his pocket, or some man who has a 
good account is threatening to take 
it away, you’ve got no money left 
to trade with. 

**T tell you, it won’t work. What 
am I going to say to the wife of one 
of our best customers when they 
make her chairman of the fund rais- 
ing committee of some charity she’s 
interested in? How am I going to 
show my interest in the baseball team 
that some big house is organizing— 
a house that gives us its commercial 
account, the personal accounts of its 
officers, and a raft of savings ae 
counts ? 

‘*And another thing, you’re going 
to get yourself in awfully bad with 
our banking-for-banks vice president, 
Mr. Allison, if you start getting 
technical with some of the magazines 
he’s been putting advertising into. 
He knows as well as you do, that 
some of those fellows haven’t any 
circulation. He believes they help him 
at conventions; bring people up to 
him; point him out to people—that 
sort of thing. He makes these fel- 
lows come to him and do their stuff 
before they get any advertising from 
him, you ean bet.’’ 
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‘“‘Let me understand you, Mr. 
Avery,’’ said Bill. ‘‘Do you mean 
that it’s wrong in bank advertising to 
follow the plan that every merchan- 
dise advertiser follows—to go look- 
ing for good ways to impress people, 
at small cost per impression? Do 
you mean that an advertising banker 
ought to sit there and wait for adver- 
tising propositions to come to him ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Avery, ‘‘I mean 
just that. And when an advertising 
proposition does come to him, he 
ought to realize that there’s mighty 
little in it for the bank, or for any 
bank, and make the man, who brings 
it do something for the bank to earn 
his contract.’’ 


Bill States A Principle 


Bill drew a long breath and 
squared his shoulders. 


“‘Mr. Avery,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t | 
know how to do business that way. | 
Rather, I should say, I do know how 


to do business that way, but I don’t 
know how to buy advertising that 
way. I think expenses such as you 
have described, expenses which swing 
accounts but admittedly do not buy 
advertising, are selling expenses. I 
can quite see the wisdom of incur- 
ring them, if the business they pro- 
duce is big enough, and I can see 
just as well that the officer who is 
swinging that business should have 
discretion enough to decide. But 
oughtn’t such expenses to be charg- 
ed to the cost of getting the business 
they swing or help to swing? In 
other words, oughtn’t they to be part 
of the expenses of the business-get- 
ting officer and shown against his 
annual production, rather than 
lumped in the bank’s advertising 
account ?”’ 

“*Well, I’ve got just this to say 
about it,’’ said Mr. Avery, rising. 
“They'll be lumped in the bank’s 
advertising account as long as I have 
anything to say about them.’’ 

And, as a matter of fact, they 
were so lumped for five years after 
that conversation took place. But 
we are running far ahead of the 
story. What happened immediately 
was this: Bill Wilson went back to 
the bank determined to trace every 
bit of business it had to the officer, 
director, employe or advertising plan 
responsible for it. 

He started with the commercial 
department and what he found will 
be the subject of the next installment 
of the Bill Wilson series. 
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Clearing 29.7% 
Of Chicago’s Checks 


Two new high records were 
set in 1927 when more than 
35 billion dollars went 
through the Chicago Cleat- 
ing House and this one bank 
cleared $10,688,297,420 


CONTINENTAL 
_ NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


















































































































































Q. Where can I seeure material to 
feature the U. S. Military academy. 

A. I suggest you write directly to the 
publicity department of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y. and ask 
for information about the pietures they 
have for sale. While I have not seen them 
myself, I know they do sell such pictures. 

The second suggestion would be that 
vou solicit the cooperation of the local 
military circles. In this way, you can 
various pennants, medals and 
military equipment, all of which goes to 
make an impressive showing. 

Q. Where ean I get material for a 
display on the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

A. The suggestions given regarding 
the U. S. Military Academy apply also 


secure 


Answers To Window Display Questions 
By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


to this ease. Local recruiting stations 
are also places where you might find 
interesting material. Personally, I feel 
that displays of this type are so inter- 
esting in themselves that you do not need 
any special background, at least no more 
than a suitable placard or strip on which 
you can have a caption lettered. 

Q. Suggest how I can get material 
for a window featuring Colonel Lind- 
bergh. 

A. The American Railway Express 
Co. has been putting on some very in- 
teresting exhibits in Chicago, featuring 
aviation as applied to express work. I 
suggest that you get in touch with the 
American Express authorities in your 
part of the country. The post office 
authorities in each city are also doing 
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Remember these points 
about A-B-A Checks 


1, They are the Travel Cheques of the 
American Bankers Association. 


























2. They are bankers cheques, drawn by 
a bank on a bank. 














3. They are certified, and hence legally 
acceptable in payment of U. S. Cus- 
toms duties. 




















4. As two-name paper they are often 
accorded preferential treatment in 
foreign exchange. 




















5. They provide, at reasonable cost, 
complete insurance against the loss 
of travel funds. 





BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANK 








Whether you travel to Riga or Shanghai, 
Paris or London, one thing at least you 
can be sure of—the Travel Cheques of 
the American Bankers Association have 
been there before you. They are safer 
than gold—and just about as well known. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 
Agents for the Issuing Banks 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


A‘B:-A Certified 


TRAVEL CHEQUES 









much along lines of aviation, with air- 


mail. From such sourees you might be 
able to receive, gratis, a good deal of 
material, with hearty cooperation. 

Q. I would like a window 
ing Commander R. E. Byrd. 


featur- 


A. The suggestions given with refer- 
ence to Colonel Lindbergh also apply 
here. One of the best sources for photo- 
graphs on the subject referred to is one 
of the photographie news services. For 
example, Mr. Germaine of Underwood 
& Underwood, 242 West 55th Street, 
N. Y., can supply you with photographs 
on any of these subjects. Special ar- 
rangement can be made to have these 
pictures enlarged to any size you care 
to have. 


Depositors Need To Be Taught 


The story is told of a bluing manufae- 
turer who thought he had a wonderful 
product in a new liquid bluing. He ad- 
vertised it liberally and it ought to have 
been a success and it would have been, 
but for one thing. It required to be 
shaken every time before being used and 
a label on the bottle so stated, but women 
did not follow, or did not notice the 
directions, and as a result they did not 
find the bluing satisfactory and the 
manufacturer had to give it up. 

It not infrequently happens that a 
woman opens her first checking account 
at the bank and is handed a bank book, 
a check book and thanked for her patron- 
age, and she is expected to be able satis- 
factorily to take care of the account. 
Trouble—nothing but trouble, in some 
instances—for the bank and for the 
woman. Trouble that might have been 
very largely prevented by taking that 
new patron into the office and going over 
the system of writing checks and keep- 
ing the records. The thing that seems 
too simple to the teller to need any ex- 
plaining may seem very difficult to the 
new patron. 


Keep Up With New Equipment 





Conservatism is usually, within mod- 
eration, a good thing in a bank and the 
fact that Mrs. Haus, for the $100 she 
put into the first Ford pool, drew out a 
fortune in dividends and then sold her 
stock for a quarter of a million, is no 
reason for the banker taking up every 
scheme that comes along. But—a bank 
cannot advance, cannot become increas- 
ingly prosperous with the methods, with 
the systems, with the equipment un- 
changed year after year. No matter 
how much conservatism there may be in 
the actual financing operations, there 
must not be conservatism in the mechani- 
cal features of the business. 
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Improvement In Poland 


Economic conditions in Poland in 1927 
were more satisfactory than in any other 


year in the history of the Republic, ac- , 
cording to the first quarterly report of | 


Charles S. Dewey, recently appointed 
fnancial adviser to the Polish govern- 
ment, and representative in Warsaw of 
Bankers Trust Co. and the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, fiseal agents for the Repub- 
lic of Poland Stabilization Loan of 1927. 


Pointing out that agriculture is by far 
the most important factor in Polish eco- 
nomie life, the report states that Polish 
agriculture now stands at substantially 
its prewar level. The planted area is 
only slightly less than the average of 
years immediately before the war, and, 
taking the last three years together, the 
average yiel@ per acre for most crops 
has equalled or exceeded the prewar 
figure. 

The crops harvested in the autumn of 
1926, although below the altogether ex- 
eeptional bumper figures of 1925, were 
in general a little above the average of 
recent years. The harvest of 1927 was 
considerably better. Broadly speaking, 
the output of the major crops was about 
one-tenth greater than the year before. 
The inerease was due primarily to higher 
yields per unit of area resulting from 
favorable weather conditions, greater 
use of fertilizers and improved tillage. 


Perhaps the best single indicator of 
the volume of production of all branches 
of industry combined is furnished by the 
number of cars loaded on the railways. 
The figures for 1927 were much higher 
than those of any other postwar year. 
In 1927, with ear-loadings for export at 
a slightly lower level, the total number 
loaded for all purposes was about one- 
eighth greater than in 1926, which in 
turn, had exceeded slightly the highest 
previous record, that of 1923. The in- 
crease over 1926 in the number of ears 
loaded for destinations within Poland it- 
self was 25 per cent. 


The enhanced activity of the indus- 
tries during 1927 is likewise brought out 
by the data as to employment. The total 
number employed in manufacturing, 
mining, metallurgy, publie enterprises, 
utilities (not including the state rail- 
ways), and publie works, reached in the 
latter part of the year a figure materially 
higher than any previously recorded 
(792,000 in October). For the year as 
a whole the average number so employed 
was about one-fourth greater than the 
average for 1926, and about one-tenth 
greater than for 1925. 


“Oh! Yes, I have several bank ac- 
counts,” replied a young lady stenog- 
tapher, when asked to open an account 
by a solicitor, and she fished out six 
different bank books, each with a credit 
of one dollar. 
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Confidence Advertises 
Investment Trusts 


By ARTHUR D. LANGWELL 


Vice President, Investors Council of America 


HERE is one preeminent item which 
is very much open to discussion and 
to which more publicity should be given 
in connection with investment trusts. In 
the final analysis, it is the confidence of 
the general public in the founders and 
managers of an investment trust that 
leads the public to invest funds in a par- 
ticular investment trust’s securities. 
The men, therefore, who lend their 
names to the promotion of investment 
trusts should be fully aware of the re- 
sponsibility resting on their shoulders 
as to the supervision and constructive 
cooperation with the management of the 
trust which they sponsor. It should be 
pointed out to the public that unless such 
men really do undertake an active part, 
not only financially but also in their 
honest effort to supervise the manage- 
ment, such an investment trust is not 
worthy of public confidence. 
Although supervision by the various 
state banking departments will have a 








salutary effect to minimize hazards, it is 
only the active participation of the lead- 
ers of our industrial and financial insti- 
tutions which can make for the pros- 
perity of the Investment Trust. 

It is difficult to conceive that we should 
ever be again in the position of lacking 
sufficient funds for our industrial and 
economie needs. Our surplus of money 
today is so large that many institutions 
have difficulty in finding profitable em- 
ployment for their funds. Savings and 
lean associations, savings banks and 
other institutions, formerly the channels 
into which the savings of the multitude 
flowed, are now, due to enormous com- 
petition, having difficulty in finding in- 
vestment opportunities for the funds en- 
trusted to them. 

Yet it is well within the realm of 
possibility that our economie expansion 
will again absorb our over-supply of 
money. The time may come when it may 
need more. For we have never been 
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niggardly in our ideas of development 
and, under a continuance of present 
favorable conditions it is not too much to 
expect that we soon will raise the stand- 
ard of the world to the level of our own, 

If this happens, however, it is evident 
that the money of a few will be insufficient 
to finance such a tremendous develop. 
ment. The money of everybody will be 
required to help and the investment trust 
of today is paving the way. 







Deposits Increase In Northwest 


The country banks in the distriet 
served by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, that is the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District, show an increase of 
seven per cent in deposits over one year 
ago. The satisfactory crop of 1927 and 
the increase in dairy income is probably 
largely responsible for this pleasing 
turn of affairs. 












One banker says that he took his cue 
for improving the bank’s quarters by 
watching the methods of fake promoters, 
“The first thing they do,” he said, “is 
to move into elaborate offices. The of- 
fices, alone, create an atmosphere of 
stability which helps put over their 
nefarious plans. There is no reason 
why a banker should not use the same 
method to create a feeling of stability 
for good ends.” 
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Legal Points On Copyright 
(Continued from page 36) 


from damages imposed by Section 25 
of the Copyright Code. Every pub- 
lisher, printer or buyer of matter 
that may be copyrighted assumes the 
hazard that his seller may have in- 
fringed some copyright. The buyer 
of printed matter best protects him- 
self by purchasing from financially 
responsible printers and publishers. 

If a person knowingly infringes 
and makes a profit thereby, he not 
only subjects himself to the penalties 
imposed by Section 25 but he also 
commits a misdemeanor and subjects 
himself to the penalties imposed by 
Section 28. 


6. Would the copying of an illus- 
tration contained in a work which 
was duly copyrighted constitute in- 
fringement, even though the illustra- 
tion itself was not separately copy- 
righted ? 

The one copyright notice in a copy- 
righted work protects everything 
that is copyrightable therein. One 
who reproduces an illustration con- 
tained in a copyrighted book is guilty 
of infringing the book copyright 
even though the illustration itself is 
not separately copyrighted. 


When Copyright Is Abandoned 


As above stated, if an author pub- 
lishes his work without notice of 
copyright, he is said to have aban- 
doned his copyright. The Copyright 
Act requires that the copyright 
notice shall be placed on every copy 
made, but the law contains a provi- 
sion that if this notice is left off some 
of the copies inadvertently, the copy- 
right proprietor will not lose his 
copyright but he will not be entitled 
to any damages against the person 
who has reproduced the copyrighted 
work on the assumption that copy- 
right had not been obtained therein. 
He will, however, be entitled to an 
injunction restraining the further 
circulation of the infringing work. 
It may happen that an infringer re- 
produces a work and it is the in- 
fringement that does not carry a 
copyright notice. This would not ex- 
euse any person from infringement 
who copied from such infringing 
work. The safest course to follow, 
before republishing anything which 
has heretofore been published, is to 
Secure the author’s or publisher’s 
permission. 











What a metropolitan bank 
thinks of Collins Service 


“We want to thank you for the splendid assistance which 
you have rendered since we'started using your service. 
The service we are receiving in the way of newspaper 
and special advertisements, suggestions for letters and 
other material certainly demonstrates that Collins Serv- 
ice fills a pronounced need which we had been unable to 
meet until our affiliation with your organization. With 
the assistance of your Staff we are able to utilize many 
opportunities for favorable publicity which, in the past, 
there may have been a tendency to disregard.” 


(Name on Request) 


L isree deposits of $56,000,000 to protect and aggres- 
sive competition from other banks to meet, this 
bank needed a type of self-starting advertising service 
that would function smoothly and efficiently, dovetail- 
ing in with the activities of the bank’s own organization. 

Their comments are proof that they found what 
they needed in Collins Service. 

During our many years of experience in serviceing 
banks in every section of the United States the Collins 
Staff have accumulated a vast store of practical, work- 
able plans for securing community acceptance for pro- 
gressive banks and building up their deposits. 

When you use Collins Service you have the benefit 
of this ripe experience. Yet the cost is moderate—it 
may seem surprisingly low to you. 

Write today for our new booklet “Prestige and 
Profits.” You will find it interesting. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


Financial Advertising 


Main Office: 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Production Plant: 226-240 Columbia Avenue 


A Profitable Evening With 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


In a letter from the assistant cashier of an Iowa bank 
he says: 

‘‘Our cashier told me this morning that he spent a good 
part of last evening with the March number of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, reading it from cover to cover. The 
new style is attractive and inviting to the reader.”’ 
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The Merchant 
Told the Banker 


“S7OU have a fine up-to-date 
store,” this Wisconsin 
banker said one morning to his 
good customer, the hardware 
merchant. “Where do you get 
all these up-to-date ideas?” 


“I go to market often,” said the 
hardware man, “and I draw on 
the jobber and his salesmen for 
every new idea they can suggest. 
Isn’t there someone in the bank- 
ing field to whom you can go 
and who can keep your bank in 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


touch with all the latest de- 
velopments ?” 

Shortly afterwards the banker 
consulted the Union Trust Com- 
pany. Here he found a large fund 
of information about the increas- 
ing competition in the banking 
field, and about profitable new 
types of service, such as invest- 
ment and trust. At small expense 
a way was found to equip his 
bank for broader service and to 
add materially to its profits. 


Harry A. WHEELER 
President 


Cralic B. HAZLEWooD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











CHECK YOUR ORGANIZATION 
WITH THIS CHART 


HIS is only an indication of the valuable nature of the next article in the 


series on “Bank Administration” by H. N. Stronck. 


In the May issue 


this chart will be published in large size so that it can be easily read, and the 
article accompanying it will enable any banker to check his organization to 
see whether he is dividing the work in the way that brings the best results 


to the bank. 





This Bank Issues Its Own 
Weekly Newspaper 


The California National Bank of Sag. 
ramento, Cal. uses a form of advertis. 
ing that is not common. In fact, the 
bank believes it originated the idea of 
publishing in the local newspapers each 
week a little paper of its own, oceupy. 
ing the space of an advertisement but 
prepared in editorial form and contaip. 
ing many news items, each with some 
sort of reference to the bank or its work, 
but not in advertising form. Items re. 
zarding the business suecess of ens. 
tomers are also used. 

The bank has received many con. 
ments on this innovation that proves its 
value. The object is to familiarize the 
people of Sacramento with the various 
departments of the bank and the many 
ways in which they are able to serve 
eustomers. 

The employes are kept on their toes 
regarding the bank publicity by frequent 
bulletins from the president. In these 
bulletins he asks each one to be on the 
lookout for new business or advertising 
ideas and to pass them on to the adver- 
tising manager. A complete outline 
of the bank’s advertising program is 
given to the employes. 

Here is an extract from one of these 
bulletins that must have been helpful 
to the employes and may be copied by 
other banks. 

“Our advertising, as you have noticed, 
always stresses ability to serve the pub- 
li¢ in every branch of banking. A ser- 
vice that is unexcelled anywhere—not 
only complete, but courteous. People 
many times come into our bank to inves- 
tigate our service which is advertised so 
extensively and right here is where the 
contact employes come into the picture 
After the new customer has been served, 
he either leaves the bank with a happy 
impression or sour taste in his mouth. 

“Either he is a booster or a knocker. 
If he is a knocker he merely points 
at our advertising in newspapers, on 
the billboards, or in printed form, in 
mockery. Our advertising dollar then 
becomes waste. 

“On the other hand, if a customer is 
pleased with the service, he points to our 
advertisement with pride and many 
times brings our advertising to the atten- 
tion of his associates and friends, many 
of whom may be non-customers. 

“In other words, we have won his 
confidence and good-will. He is selling 
the bank. Here the advertising dollar 
naturally is very profitable. It is an in- 
vestment in this case, not an expense, 
as in the former case. 

“The hardest and greatest deeds per- 
formed in this world are the little daily 
tasks that seem so small and grow 
monotonous. Too frequently we are 
apt to neglect the small acts of courtesy 
which count so much to those who pat- 
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ronize our bank. The greatest advertise- 
ment is not the full page newspaper ad- 
yertisement; it is a much smaller but 
more important item—it is selling your- 
self and your bank to customers and 
prospects. 


Atlanta Bank Provides Beacon 
For Aviators 


The Atlanta & Lowry National Bank 
& Trust Company of Georgia has ereet- 
ed a hugh beacon light for aviators on 
one of its banking buildings in Atlanta. 
This huge beacon is said to be visible on 
a clear night for 50 miles. The bank’s 
reasons for installing such ‘an expensive 
form of advertising are expressed as fol- 
lows in its own house organ “The Tel- 
ler.” 

“Our officers recognize the enormous 
development of commercial aviation and 
know that the city which utilizes it to 
the fullest will benefit most. They be- 
lieve that a great bank which has grown 
with Atlanta and taken a part in every 
important forward movement owes a 
duty to the city it has helped to grow. 
It is glad to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to render this service to aviation 
and to Atlanta. 

“Enterprise, along the right line, is 
one of the best of advertisements. It 
is seldom that a bank has opportunity to 
attract public attention by enterpris- 
ing ventures, for the “stunt” which 
would attract people to a picture show 
or sell them chewing gum might react 
very unfavorably upon a financial insti- 
tution. A bank must protect its dignity. 
It must keep in the publie mind a repu- 
tation for conservatism as well as enter- 
prise. All good banks are very much 
alike offering the same merchandise at 
the same rates. About the only superior 
inducement one ean offer is the quality 
of service, and the spirit and courtesy 
with which that service is rendered— 
which is something that concerns not the 
officers alone but every one of us.” 


Stick To The Job 


A prominent New York city clergy- 
man made this statement: “I have been 
watching the careers of young men by 
the thousand in this busy city, and I 
find that the chief difference between the 
successful and the failures lies in the 
single element of staying power.” 

Advancement is slow in some oecupa- 
tions, probably as slow in banking as in 
anything, but the young men who stick 
to their posts and prove to be possessed 
of staying power, get ahead even though 
not world beaters in ability. The tortoise 
and the hare were the subject of an old 
fable, but every banker knows the value 
of the persistence of the slow, plodding 
tortoise. 











Southern Savings Conference 


At Richmond 


The Southern Regional Savings Con- 
ference of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation will be held at Richmond, Va., 
April 5 and 6 and a large attendance is 
anticipated . 

The conference is open to the repre- 
sentatives of all banks and trust ecm- 
panies who are members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Assotiation. In spite of 
efforts to make this point clear in con- 
nection with former regional savings 
conferences, many banks have - been 
under the impression that attendance 
was limited to the members of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division. 


The states included are Alabama, Del- 
aware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 

George L. Woodward, president of the 
Savings Bank Division, will preside at 
all’ sessions. Representative speakers 
on subjects to be diseussed will in the 
main be selected from banks and trust 
companies located in the states covered 
by the conference and will be thoroughly 
familiar with the problems and condi- 
tions confronting ‘bankers in this section. 


It is a violation of one of the funda 
mental principles of safe banking if 
loans are not diversified. 





After 


Closing 
Time 


HEN the busy banker wants to 
concentrate on the odds and ends 
of the day’s work, so as to get an early 


start for home, the golf or yacht club, 
he does not wish to be bothered by 
even his best friends or important 
depositors who might see him in his 


office and expect admittance. 


ATHEY SHADES, besides being a 
beautiful asset to the handsomest office 
or banking room, are instantly adjust- 
able to shade any part of the window. 


Used in the finest modern buildings all 
over America. Ask for Catalog. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


Special Features 


ATHEY SHADES are made of 
high-grade coutil, herringbone 
weave, 200 threads to the square 
inch, mercerized and calendered to 
a smooth finish. Resists dirt. Dyed 
in seven non-fading colors to har- 
monize with various office finishes. 
Always the same distance from the 
window. No rollers, latches, catches 
or springs to slip, stick or break. 
In any length and in widths up to 
16 feet. Sunbursts for circle-head, 
segmental or Gothic windows. Also 
operating shades for skylights. 


for 
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IMPROVED BANK BUILDING 


and How to Make Them Pay Dividends, 


Buy A Wide Lot retrcture Grown 


A discussion of the fundamentals of bank 
planning as applied to the selection of the 
lot on which a new building will be built 










By ALFRED HOPKINS 


Of Hopkins and Deniz, New York 





‘‘Hitherto shalt requirements could well be outlined 
thou come, but for the lot bounds and limits every 
no further.’’ one of them. 

In order to I will commence with minimums. 
give some no- How I hate them. They have no 
tion of the value place in broad, consequential build- 
and importance ing. I believe more errors of judg- 
of lot areas, and ment, business judgment, and build- 
some idea as to ing judgment, result from the con- 
what sizes lend  servatism which hesitates to depart 
themselves best too far from the minimum than from 
of expansion have been fixed. The to bank build- any other one human frailty. 
architect can not go beyond the con- ings, it will be If a man starts out to build a mil- 
fines established by that important Fig. 1 necessary to set 
gentleman the city surveyor, who forth a few ele- 
puts down his little arrows and mental principles of bank planning. 
makes his little markings and says, Indeed, the whole detail of the bank’s 


This let 
Book ras, 


A are interested in a new 
Bank. Building - Remodelin 


ur ent Guarters- Va 
Sn Vt ben tr 
and Bank | S. 


SEND FOR IT d 


We are Specialists in the design, construction and 
— ey Banking rooms and Bank Buildings. 
Our preliminary service, including suggested floor lay- 
outs - exterior and interior skeiches and cost estimates 
is yours without obligation. 


L.D. Lacy COMPANY 


BANK. BUILDINGS 
SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST.LOUIS,MO. 









a do not build build- 
ings without the advice of those 
whose job it is to prepare the plans 
and specifications. But they do 
buy lots on which to build without 
the slightest knowledge of even the 
rudiments of bank planning. 

When the lot is purchased, cer- 
tainly the limits of such important 
items as floor areas, light and ven- 
tilation and the vital possibilities 

































lion dollar building, he will be wise 
if he builds it in a million dollar way, 
If he builds a hundred thousand dol- 
lar building let him do it in a hun- 
dred thousand dollar way, but he 
ought not to proceed upon either ad- 
venture except upon the broad basis 
of the legitimate need of the struc- 
ture involved. 

No lot should be narrower than 
40 feet for the type of bank shown 
in Fig. 1. This width allows a cen- 
tral public space of 18 feet a width 
of nine feet six inches from the face 
of the counter to the back of the wall! 
and three feet for the thickness of 
outside walls. But every additional 
foot in excess of this miserable min- 
imum will be acclaimed by your per- 
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sonnel for they can work better. 
Mezzanine floors are valuable in 
providing additional area but. they 
belong at the rear of the building 
where they are not only useful but 
indispensable, for work rooms, cloak 
rooms, file rooms, directors’ room 
and the like. The rear placement of 

















Fig. 3 





the mezzanine leaves the front un- 
obstructed, a vital requirement for 
modern banking. Consequently, 






































A floor of rentable 
offices above the 
banking room does 
not preclude a well 
lighted interior or 


spacious effect. 
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every lot should have depth enough 
for well lighted mezzanine floors at 
the back. And interior lots, beeause 
they are more difficult to light, should 
be deeper than corner ones. 

Fig. 2, is a normal example requir- 
ing a depth of not less than 100 feet. 
This allows 12 feet for the width of 
the light court between the main 
banking room and the mezzanines at 
the back. 


A corner lot would permit mez- 
zanines to be lighted on the side; so 
the space, occupied by the light court 
required at the back of an interior 
lot is not so necessary. On this 
theory, an interior lot, to provide the 
same relative floor area for mezza- 
nines should be at least 12 feet longer 
than a corner lot. You may think 


-or miserly dimen- 








this point an in- 
consequential one. 
It is not. It rep- 
resents a differ- 
ence perhaps of 
12 to 15 per cent 
in the average lot 
length. 


The minimum, 


sions for interior 
lots is 40 by 85 
feet. 





But there is 
every advantage : 
in an_ increased Fig. 4 
width. Every 


foot added means another foot in. 
the public space. Banks meet their 
certain growth by increasing their 
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eontact with the public. To do this, 
adequate space for the public is the 
first need. That is why width is im- 
portant. 

The inereased width at the front 
is advantageous, increased width at 
the back is sometimes equally so. 
Any possible 
broadening out 
of the lot area at 
the rear is ex- 
tremely valuable. 
Assuming there 
are two mezza- 
nines, not an un- 
usual number, 
rear lot areas may 
be doubled twice. 

Fig. 3 shows an 
extension at the 
rear which makes 
clear the value of additional width 
at that point. It must be possible to 
get light and ventilation however, to 
make such areas useful, 


Woek Space & Vauit 


Fig. 5 


To emphasize the value of width 
of lot, let me briefly draw attention 
to another type of plan shown in Fig. 
4. Both these plans provide an area 
at the side which gives space for a 
low work room, or machine room at 
the main bank room floor level and 
allows both light and ventilation for 
the main banking room above. 


This is convenient bank construc- 
tion, but it requires a lot at least 50 
feet wide. Every foot added to the 
width of this type of plan is doubly 
important as it may be used to in- 
crease either the public space or the 
working space. 

Another interesting possibility of 
a wide lot is that of future expan- 
sion. In Fig. 1, showing the min- 
imum width of 40 feet, the only way 
the screen area can be increased is 
by extending it back, sometimes an 
awkward alternative. If the lot were 
18 feet wider (58 feet) the screen 
could be extended as shown in Fig. 5. 
This is ealled a 
single expansion 
of the screen. If 
the lot were 35 
feet wider (75 
feet) a double ex- 
pansion could be 
made. Fig. 6. 

This rearrange- 

ment is very 

easily accomplished if the screen is 
built for it at the start. The diffi- 
culty of future expansion is never in 
constructing a sereen so that it may 
be easily changed:but is always in 


50 


lack of floor area 
in which to ex- 
pand it. 


All the forego- 
ing has been writ- 
ten with the plan 
shown in Fig. 1 
as a basis; that is, 
a central publie 
with the 
running 
down each side— 
the horse shoe 
plan, so ealled. In 
narrower lots 
than 40 feet par- 
ticularly where 
fewer wickets will ; 
be required, the Fig. 7 
single sereen shown in Fig. 7, is the 
only possible solution. This arrange- 
ment is particularly adapted to the 


space 


sereen 


smaller bank and when earried out 
in connection with the machine room 
as shown in Fig. 8 it is eminently 
satisfactory. 


Fundamentals Of 
Lot Size 


Adequate space for 
the public is the first 
need. 

ij 


Wide lots provide 
more*possibilities for ex- 
pansion. 

——j—— 


There is every advan- 
tage in increased width. 
——fj—— 


The minimum for in- 
terior lots is 40x85 feet. 


—i— 


Every lot should have 
depth enough for a well- 
lighted mezzanine floor 
at the back. 


Lobby Displays of Wallboard 


Some very unusual and a vast assgort. 
ment of lobby displays ean be made oyt 
of wallboard. 

There is an artist in nearly every fair. 
sized community who ean transform q 
piece of wallboard into anything from 
fantastic sunset to a replica of your 
building. 

You must supply most of the ideas, 
He has some ’tis true, but his profession 
offers such a variety of possibilities that 
he doesn’t begin to realize all the things 
he can do unless you make the sugges. 
tions. 

A unique display recently installed in 
the lobby of the First National Bank of 
Portland represented an airplane cross- 
ing the ocean. It tied up to the popular 
interest in aviation in view of recent 
aviation achievement. 

The display was caleulated to sell the 
safe deposit idea and did such « good job 
of it that the vault manager pleaded for 
something else along the same line. 


The fuselage of the plane was a mini- 
ature of a regular plane. In the nose 
was placed a small electric motor and a 
miniature propeller was attached. That 
attracted attention above all else. 


The wings of the plane were repre- 
sented by a $3 box with a price tag at- 
tached. Superimposed on the oceanic 
background was the legend “Span the 
Pacific of Lost Valuables With a Safe 
Deposit Box.” 


The ocean scene was painted on a 
piece of canvas and the whole display 
was enclosed in a wallboard shadow box. 
Concealed colored lights within the box 
gave a most realistic effect. 


On a table before the display was an 
exhibit of boxes of other sizes, also with 
price tags attached. 

Hundreds of people saw the display 
and it was talked about all over town 
with the result that literally scores of 
other people visited the bank for the 
express purpose of seeing the display. 

This bank has employed various other 
kinds of wallboard displays in its lobby. 
For instance, it was desired to explain 
the idea of safe deposit boxes in as 
simple a way as possible and it was 
planned to transport a whole section of 
safe deposit boxes to the lobby. But this 
was found to be impracticable because of 
the great weight. So a replica was made 
out of wallboard with a few real boxes 
sticking out of holes eut in to represent 
the doors. 

To mark arterial ways Portland uses 4 
yellow post with black stripes, mounting 
a yellow metal octagon “stop” sign. 

One of these was reproduced out of 
wallboard and set up in connection with 
a display of boxes, and proved to be al- 
other very effective stunt—C. W. Te 
bault, Publicity Director, The First Ne 
tional Bank, Portland, Ore. 
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Establishes Traveling 
Fellowship 


It is reported that the American 
Bankers Association has established a 
traveling fellowship in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University for the purpose of 
further investigations into causes and 
remedies for bank failures and an appro- 
priation has been made to defray the ex 
penses of the work, it is announced by 
John H. Puelicher, chairman Board of 
Trustees, Educational Foundation of the 
Association. On recommendation of O. 
M. W. Sprague, Acting Dean of the 
school, William McKinley Edens has been 
appointed to the fellowship and will be 
gin the work of the investigation in June. 

The first part of the investigation wi!l 
eover the Chicago federal reserve dis- 
trict, which comprises the states of Llli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan and 
Indiana. It will be directed toward con- 
ditions particularly relating to areas 
where there have been numerous country 
bank failures and will seek to develop 
results especially helpful to them. Mr. 
Edens will be advised in the prosecution 
of his work by Acting Dean Sprague 
who last year conducted an extensive in- 
vestigation on national lines into the 
problem of bank failures under the direc 
tion of the Eeonomie Policy Commission 
of the association. The commission’s 
recommendations as based on Mr. Spra- 
gue’s findings were presented to the na- 
tional convention of the association last 
fall at Houston, Texas, and were unani- 
mously endorsed in its general resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Edens is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a former bank ex- 
aminer in Iowa, where he made an ex- 
ceptional record for efficiency and ae- 
quired extensive first hand understand- 
ing of the territory and conditions he 
will investigate. He has made an out- 
standing record in banking and econom- 
ie subjects at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration which 
led to his being highly recommended for 
the fellowship by the school authorities. 
He is president of the Business Schoo’ 
Club. His investigations will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Edens under joint super- 
vision by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Graduate School. It is ex- 
pected that the work will be completed 
during 1928 or early in 1929. 


Equitable Trust Appoints 
Chicago Manager 


The Equitable Trust Co. of New York 
announces the appointment of Ralph B. 
Wells as manager of its Chicago office. 
Hertofore Mr. Wells has been special 
representative of the company’s invest- 
ment service to banks and institutions 
in the Chicago territory. 


T® graceful 
and refined 
sturdiness of Ver- 
mont white mar- 
ble and polished 
granite marks 
this building of 
the First Nation- 





al Bank and 
Trust Company, 
at Hamburg, Pa. 
Such materials 
confer a worth- 
while air of dis- 
tinction and 
individuality. 





Bank Growth Shown By Figures 


‘ee discovery by progressive bankers, that bank buildings can 
beso designed as to encourage deposits and earn added profits, has 
led to the erection of a conspicuous number of new buildings. These 
new quarters show a marked gain over the old in — and 


arrangement. ae in their appearance a cordia 
ness, the new type of structure creates good will. 


an engaging fran 


welcome and 


Arranged for greater convenience and efficiency, and with improved 
mechanical devices, they expedite the banker's work and reduce 


his expenses. 


Bank building specialists, who have led the way in developing 
this science, owe much of their success to the measurable increase of 
customers and profits achieved by these new buildings. 

There are clearly defined principles which determine the ability of 
a building to increase the business of a bank. Build your building to 
those principles, and to suit your individual needs. You will have 
gone a long way toward insuring your continued growth. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS . ENGINEERS 


EVERAL of this Company’s men devote 

time to the study of a bank's growth as re- 
lated to that bank’s building. The result of 
this study, from the Company’s current files, 
is available to you in compact tabulated form. 

Here are definite figures on a question of 
public psychology that deeply affects your bank’s 
profits. The coupon will bring you a copy by 
return mail. 


Mr. Wells,.a native of Michigan, has 
spent his entire business career in the 
field of banking. Gaining his early ex- 
perience in the middle west with Blair 
and Company, he later assumed charge 
of the bond department of the Fidelity 
Trust Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., and sub- 
sequently became connected with the At 
lantie office of the Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York. 

There is one underlying fundamental 
reason why many banks fail and that is 
their inability to liquidate the loans pre- 
viously made. 


Name: 


Address :____ 


TILGHMAN Moyer ComPAny, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail me a 


copy of the tabulated figures on the growth of banks. 





Teter On Interesting Trip 


Lucius Teter, president of Chicago 
Trust Co. is taking a vacation including 
a trip to Southern Pines, North Caro- 
lina, where he is stopping at the Mid 
Pines Country Club. He had his Irish 
hunters shipped there and is riding to 
hounds with the Moore Country Hunt, 
the country around Southern Pines being 
one of the best fox hunting territories in 
the United States. He will then be join- 
ed by Mrs. Teter for a short trip to Eu- 
rope. They will sail from New York and 
will visit England, France and Italy. 
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How I Secured New Depositors 


Of Foreign Birth 


The new customers, in most cases 
whom I have interviewed and brought in, 
are of French descent. It happens that 
I also am of French descent and talk the 
French language in their own way. 
There have been many cases for ex- 
ample, when these French people hoard- 


ed curreney or gold because they could 
not talk English and did not trust in- 
terpreters. The major difficulty in their 
minds was that of starting the account, 
it being perfectly possible for non-Eng- 
lish speaking persons to carry on the ac- 
counts onee they have been opened. I 
was fortunately able to help them 
through the details of opening the ae- 
counts, and made it a point to explain 








Consolidation 


Effective April 1, 1928 the Citizens National Bank 
and the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, will be consolidated under the name 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


FOR 38 YEARS this bank has been an outstand- 

ing factor in the growth and development of South- 

ern California. Sound and conservative banking 

policies will be upheld in the future as in the 

past, and a strictly independent local control will 
be maintained. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $120,000,000 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 





as 


possible future contingencies very care- 
fully, thus preparing them for a time 
when I would not be available to wait 
on them. 

More important, however, than the 
details of procedure, was the general 
proposition that I was selling something 
on which I was thoroughly sold. My 
prospective customers were being intro- 
duced by me to a very powerful bank- 
ing institution, with a wonderful old 
name and a well known trade mark. 
This bank has gained real popularity be- 
eause of the friendly attitude of its of- 
ficers and their interest in the welfare of 
its customers. In other words, my pros- 
pects, in addition to having placed at 
their disposal every modern bank ser- 
vice, conducted in 12 conveniently locat- 
ed sections of Boston, through our 
branch offices, are made welcome at all 
times to call on the bank officers for 
help, no matter what the occasion. 

I feel that in most cases I have sold 
these customers these thoughts to the 
extent that they are rooting for the bank, 
and are always glad to recommend the 
hank to their friends, and many accounts 
have come in through this source—E. 
V. Kirouac of The National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 


Foreman Banks’ New Building 
Ready In A Year 


The plans for the new skyscraper to 
be built by the Foreman Banks of Chi- 
cago have developed to the stage where 
the date of its completion has been set. 
It is expected that not later than May 1, 
1929 the banks will move into their new 
building, which will be one of the most 
spectacular bank buildings in Chicago. 
It will have a high tower in the center. 
The bank has leased four floors in the ad- 
joining building in order to get en- 
trances on three streets. This location 
is in the heart of the Chicago loop dis- 
trict. 

The public must be weary of superla- 
tives in advertising —Mary B. Reeves 





DIFFUSELITE BLINDS 


Daylight and Ventilation 
Correctly Distributed 


LLUMINATING Engineers have found that they are the 
only scientific method for distributing natural light. No 
sharp lines of demarcation between light and shadow. 
Plentiful ventilation. Handsome in appearance. Substantial 


in construction. 


Send for Catalogue No. 47 


Tue J. G. Wirson CorporaTION 


Morais S. Tremaine, President 


11 East 38th Street 


Established 1876 


New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 
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Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company Elects 


At the annual election of Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Co. held February 
8, three officers were promoted and three 
new officers created. The officers ad- 
vanced are Ralph W. Bugbee, elected 
vice-president: Dale Graham, elected 
assistant vice-president, and Cecil A. 
Tolin, elected associate trust officer. The 
new officers are Lindell Gordon, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary, Charles Herman, as- 
sistant trust officer, and Louis R. Engel, 
assistant auditor. 

R. W. Bugbee assumes a vice presi- 
dency after 25 years’ service with the 
Mississippi Valley. He was made as- 
sistant secretary in 1920, which office 
he held until his promotion. Mr. Bug- 
bee has been active in the American In- 
stitute of Banking for many years. 

Dale Graham has been connected with 
the bank for 10 years, and has served as 
advertising manager since 1922. Heisa 
law graduate, a member of the Missouri 
Bar, and a member of the faculty of 
St. Louis University. He has served as 
president of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, and 
has held various appointments with the 
American Bankers Association. He is 
chairman of the committee on analysis 
of the Missouri Bankers Association, 
and a director of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. 

Cecil A. Tolin, entered the bank in 
1904, and has been assistant trust officer 
since 1918. 

Lindell Gordon, Jr., has worked in the 
new business department for the last two 
years. 

Charles Herman, entered the Missis- 
sippi Valley in 1919 as a transit clerk. 
He studied law at night, passed the bar 
examination, and two years ago entered 
the legal department of the trust com- 
pany. 

Louis R. Engel, made assistant audi- 
tor began work for the trust company 
more than 30 years ago, as office boy. 

At the same meeting Edwin H. Peters 
was elected a director to succeed his 
father, the late Henry W. Peters. 


Detroit Bank Installs Air 
Conditioner 


Electrical ice boxes will be hooked up 
with steam heat, air washers, air filters 
and giant ventilating fans, to manufae- 
ture perfect weather in all seasons for 
Detroit’s mammoth new Union Trust 
bank building, which is now under con- 
struction. 

All a tenant of the new building will 
have to do on a sweltering, hot sum- 
mer’s day is to open a register in his 
office and refrigerated, clean air, cooled 
to a temperature of 70 degrees or less, 
will pour forth. Every room in the new 


building will have its individual air con- 
trol so that tenants may be comfortable 
and free from the city’s dust and other 
sourees of air pollution. 

The air conditioning and ventilating 
apparatus alone in the new building will 
cost more than $250,000. Twenty-four 
fans will blow 440,000 eubie feet or 
33,000 pounds of air per minute to ven- 
tilate the building. The refrigerating 
machines, to be used for cooling the air, 
will have a refrigerating capacity equiv- 
alent to the making of 700 tons of ice 
per day. Conditioned air will be driven 
into the bank vaults to keep these spaces 
cool and well ventilated at all times. 

The new building will be unique. It 
will rise 40 stories above grade, with 
three basements below grade, and its cost 


will run into many millions. The lower 
six stories and two basements will be oe- 
cupied by the bank and the third base- 
ment by machinery for independent 
operation of the building. The 32nd 
floor will be used entirely for dining 
rooms, cafeteria and kitchen for the 
owners. * 

Charles H. Adams, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Co. of Detroit and head 
of its bond department, announces that 
Frank W. Merrick of Saginaw is now 
affiliated with the Union Trust as spe- 
cial representative. Mr. Merrick is par- 
ticularly well known among Michigan 
bankers because of his long and capable 
service as commissioner of banking for 
Michigan from 1915 to 1921. 
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HOME NATIONAL BANKS BUILDING 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


e Architectural, Engineering 
Construction Service by 


St. Louis BANK BUILDING & Eqgutp. Co. 
9th & Sidney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. » » » Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for our comprehensive booklet, “Preliminary Service for 
Contemplated Bank Buildings.” It is gladly sent gratis upon request. 
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DATE EVENT 





{3 e - _ . -_ 
Indiana | April 5 Southeastern Regional Savings Conference 


April Florida State Bankers Convention 


Limestone April A. B. A. Spring Council Meeting 


April Louisiana State Bankers Convention 
+ ° 99 | May Arkansas State Bankers Convention 
Bank Buildings May 3-5 N. C. State Bankers Convention 
| May Texas State Bankers Convention 
—_ May Mississippi Bankers C onvention } 
‘ Tennessee Bankers Convention {| 
May Oklahoma State Bankers Convention 
| May Maryland State Bankers Convention 
May Pennsylvania State Bankers Convention 
May Alabama State Bankers Convention 
May New Jersey Bankers Convention 
May Missouri State Bankers Convention 


jointly 


Richmond, Va. 

Tampa and Havana, Cuba 
Augusta, Ga. 

Biloxi 

Little Rock 

Pinehurst 

San Antonio 


Memphis 


Tulsa 

Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mobile 

Atlantic City 
Kansas City 


May 22-24 Savings Banks Ass’n of the State of New York Buffalo 


Convention 


May Ohio State Bankers Convention 


STATEMENT of fact | May Kansas State Bankers Convention 
about one of the rec- May Country Bankers Ass’n of Georgia Convention 

ognized standard building May Georgia State Bankers Convention 
materials for banks. If your | May New Mexico State Bankers Convention 
institution contemplates | June California State Bankers Convention 
building, this booklet should | June South Dakota State Bankers Convention 
be secured and passed June 7 Virginia State Bankers Convention 
around to everyone con- June 13-15 
cerned. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Address Box 783. 
Architects’ Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany, Bedford, Indiana. 


National Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
June 14-15 West Virginia State Bankers Convention 
June 14-16 Washington State Bankers Convention 
June 15-16 Connecticut State Bankers Convention 
June18-19-20 Iowa State Bankers Convention 


June 18-22 Michigan Bankers Convention 
Bd 


J 19-20 i 
INDIANA LIME STONE ea a woh nee Pita Bankers Convention 
c une 19-2 aho Bankers Convention 
The Nation’s Building Stone pibersuncciie 
{$< 1cier 


June 19-21 South Carolina State Bankers Association 
June20-21-22 Illinois State Bankers Convention 


June18-19-20 Minnesota State Bankers Convention 


“Steel-Strong” 
: ; 22-23 i 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps June Colorado State Bankers Convention 


; June 22-23 Utah Bankers Convention 
The best possible grade 


at lowest possible price June 23 Maine State Bankers Convention 





7 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. June 25-27 New York State Bankers Convention 


June 26-27 Wisconsin State Bankers Convention 


July 8-12 Financial Advertisers Convention 
PATENTS 


July 10-11 North Dakota Bankers Convention 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 


banks especially solicited. Highest references; ‘ : : 
best services. Attorneys and bankers having Sept. 3 Wyoming Bankers Convention 


clients who wish to patent inventions are in- : 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. Sept. 3-4 Montana State Bankers Convention 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer Sept 
724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. ept. 


Sept. 12-13 Kentucky Bankers Convention 


“A clerk’s coat and an envelope Sept. 19-21 Indiana State Bankers Convention 


. . _ is 
both are first wes HECO Oct. 1-4 A. B. A. National Convention 


- 
‘ 


Delaware Bankers Convention 
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Cincinnati 
Lawrence 
Savannah 
Savannah 
Tucumcari 
Pasadena 

Sioux Falls 

Old Point Comfort 
Swampscott, Mass. 
White Sulphur Springs 
Longview 
Manchester, Vt. 
Cedar Rapids 


Steamer “Noronic’”’ to Owen 
Sound, Parry Sound and 
Mackinac Island 


Boise 

Myrtle Beach 
Rock Island 
Pequot 
Troutdale in the Pines 
Ogden 

Belgrade Lake 
Upper Saranac 
Milwaukee 
Detroit 
Dickinson 
Yellowstone Park 
Yellowstone Park 
Rehoboth 
Louisville 

Gary 
Philadelphia 


our advertisers 
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F. A. A. To Meet In Utica 


The board of directors of the Financial 
Advertisers Association has voted to 
hold the next annual convention of the 
association in Utiea, N. Y. As one diree- 
tor expressed it, “We are not looking for 
a summer resort or a city which offers un- 
limited attractions. Ours is a business 
convention and we are seeking a place 
where We can work.” 

William L. Fort, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Citizens Trust Co., 
and secretary of the Utiea Advertis- 
ing Club went personally to the diree- 
tors meeting to present the Utica in- 
vitation. He promises that Utiea will 
allow the delegates to be as serious as 
they wish during business hours but that 
during the remainder of the time they 
will be in the hands of a live-wire en- 
tertainment committee. Following the 
meeting of the board of directors, it was 
announced that Carl A. Gode of the 
Illinois Merehants Trust Co., Chicago, 
had been elected as a representative on 
the national commission and that I. I. 
Sperling of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
had been made a director, filling the 
vacancy caused by C. H. Handerson’s 
resignation. 

The financial ad men will hold a full- 
day session in connection with the annual 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association at Detroit, July 8 to 
12. The Association will also equip a 
booth at this conference so that the rest 
of the advertising world may know what 
the financial group has accomplished 
and the magnitude of its work. 


Bank Service In Emergencies 


When the destructive fire at Fall River, 
Mass., broke out, word soon reached 
Boston. Louis J. Hunter, vice president 
of the Shawmut National Bank of Bos- 
ton, telephoned to Fall River to find out 
how serious the situation was. When 
he learned that the fire was so far beyond 
control that the large part of the town 
was sure to be wiped out, he suggested 
to another of the vice presidents that a 
trip be made to Fall River immediately 
to personally aid banks and business 
men there. 


Early the next morning, an armored 
truck under heavy guard and contain- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars in eur- 
rency was sent to the stricken town. A 
truck load of banking fixtures was also 
started on the way to Fall River and it 
was not long until a temporary bank had 
been opened. 

The importance of this will be realized 
when it is remembered that, after a bank 
building is burned, it is sometimes sev- 
eral days before the vaults ean be opened 
because it usually has absorbed so much 
heat that it requires a long time for it to 
cool off sufficiently for it to be opened 
with safety. 


The question arises as to whether a 
bank might form a prearranged plan 
that could be put into operation on a 
moment’s notice to take care of banking 
facilities in eases of disaster such as this. 
One of the officials of the Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank however, Mr. R. E. Cham- 
bers, vice president says that he believes 
a prearranged plan would not be ef- 
fective. A bank’s service in a ease of 
this sort, he says, is spontaneous. Each 
emergency brings a new problem. In the 
ease of the floods in Vermont, the Shaw~ 
mut National sent one of its vice presi- 
dents E. A. Davis who is a native of 
Vermont into the territory. In this ease, 
money was not needed. It was food and 
other necessities that people needed, so 
he filled a ear with flour, salt, ete. and 
carried them into the stricken area. 

Mr. Davis visited the governor of Ver- 
mont and in his talk with him sensed the 
situation. Realizing that a tremendous 
reconstruction program would have to be 


worked out immediately. Mr. Davis of- 
fered on behalf of the Shawmut Bank to 
lend the State of Vermont a million dol- 
lars without waiting for the formalities 
that are necessary before a state can 
legally borrow money. Later, under a 
plan outlined by the bankers and mem- 
bers of the New England Council, the 
New England Flood Credit Corporation 
was organized to carry on the work of 
reconstruction, after the immediate situa- 
tion was met. 

These two experiences indicate that it 
is the spirit of the officers of the bank 
that enable it to meet such situations 
rather than a prearranged plan. 


A banker who was troubled by em- 
ployes arriving late in the morning, or- 
dered that each person who was late 
should write out an explanation of 
the reason for the tardiness and hand 
it to a certain official. Immediately 


tardiness decreased 871% per cent! 


_ 





CREATIVE CONSTRUCTION 


. . . by BOND-HUBBARD 


PicTURED ABOVE is the directors’ room of the Romeo 


Savings Bank, Romeo, Michigan. 


This building was 


designed and recently erected by BOND-HUBBARD. 


The exterior is of Indiana limestone and granite. The directors’ 
room, which is located on the mezzanine floor, shows simple treatment. 
This treatment includes walnut wainscoting and furniture, cork tile 
flooring, tan stippled wall treatment and draperies to harmonize. 


Let us tell you about our guaranteed cost form of contract., today. 


i ee COMPAN 
- + BANK BUILDERS - - 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








I think you have by far the most attractive looking and 
most interesting financial magazine published. 


MURLIN HOOVER 


Assistant Cashier, Reliance Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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TECTING YOUR VAULT 


— Getting More Revenue from Them 









Advertise to Bandits 


Tell them you are ready to protect your bank. 
Tell them of your alarm system. 


Tell them you have armed guards protected with 
steel shields. 


Tell them all that, and they will probably do 
their holdup work elsewhere. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 






eo do not try to hold up where with this institution. would make no resistance of any kind, 

banks that are prepared to re- The only cost to the bank would While a good many bankers console 
sist an attack. That has been shown be the cost of installing two bullet- themselves with this thought, they 
many times. Accordingly, it is worth proof metal shields and a port hole are running much more risk than 







while to advertise to bandits that in one door. they realize. The loss to a bank from 
your bank is ready to meet them on As a matter of fact, the cashier of a holdup is not alone the money 


their own ground if they attempt to this bank knows that he hasno way of taken. It is much more difficult for 
get money away from you illegally. protecting himself, and he admitted a bank to hold its business and secure 
In visiting banks in all parts of that if his bank were held up, he new customers after a serious holdup 
the country, I find that 
many are neglecting op- 
portunities to protect 
themselves. For example, e 
one bank I recently visited Holdup Protection 
in Virginia is so built 
that it could protect itself In Five Short Paragraphs 
by locating a worker on a the money but it does not 
baleony in the rear. This A shot from a concealed source inside protect the business or 
worker with a gun could the bank is usually more effective in driv- the lives of citizens. 
have absolute control of ing bandits out than a bell ringing on the I believe, therefore, 
the entire banking room, outside. that it should be urged 


and with a metal shield upon bank directors that 
to protect himself, he Most banks can arrange to have some- some provision be made 


eould repel — attack one work in a protected position where he to enable the bank to sue- 
manaithy manght make. could get the drop on bandits. cessfully resist daylight 








than before and there is 
also the danger of loss of 
life either on the part of 
employes or customers 
when a holdup is staged 
in the bank. 





Insurance may protect 




















In this same bank, the _ holdups. Then this should 
cashier has a private of- Let the world know what protective be advertised to the world. 
tases — el devices you have against holdups and you PPro Mtn Aen ge 
keeping the door to this are not likely to be held up. : 






bank is prepared. Bandits 









private office locked and : . , will read it and stay away 
having a port hole in the Bandits make a careful inspection of a frome the honk. tt ict 
door and a steel plate on bank before they hold it up. Watch for well-known fact that those 
the inside to keep bullets the advance man. banks that are attacked 


from going through, he are the ones that have no 


could shoot at the bandits Advertise the target practice engaged provision for resistance or 
from that vantage point. in by your employes. It will make inter- else are so careless that 


With this protection, esting reading for bandits. whatever provision may 
bandits would have a dif- have been made is not 


ficult time in getting any- likely to be used. 
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Throughout The United States 
NATIONAL PLUG TYPE BANK Doors 


Have Received The Most Convincing Of All 


RECOGNITION 





The Proofs— 


1. Unsolicited applications 
steadily being received from 
many of the best representa- 
tives and dealers of competitive 
companies to sell NATIONAL 
equipment admitting they 
cannot successfully compete 
with the conspicuous merit of 
NATIONAL PLUG DOORS. 


2. The First NATIONAL BANK 
of PASADENA, CAL. has just 
closed for six NATIONAL 
heavy bank doors for their new 
12-story home including a 16- 
inch NATIONAL plug type 
door with special 40-inch clear 
opening for their deposit vault. 
Nearly a year was spent in 
analyzing every competitive 
door before making the deci- 
sion. 


3. Chain banks are already 
using them for branches. 


4. From BRIDGTON, MAINE, 
sweeping across the country to 
the PACIFIC coast NATIONAL 
PLUG DOORS are being 
installed. 





National 16” plug door installed at the United States National Bank, Indiana Harbor, Indiana, Colonel W. J. Riley, President 













To Banks Contemplating New Equipment 


Send for our new 40-page Pictorial Booklet showing every type of modern bank equipment. It will 
guide you to buy your equipment on merit, the same as your investments. Such facts as how weight 
reflects cheap or high class construction, ventilation, insurance, deposit box vault management, and why 
NATIONAL plug type door owners are such enthusiastic boosters, we are pushing our production to 
the limit to make prompt deliveries. Just check corner card and pin to your letterhead. You will 
receive it by return mail and not be bothered with salesman until you request it. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO aati: "PLE: SE CHECK (v) AND MAIL nee es 


THE NATIONAL SAFE | The National Sats and Lock Company 
AND LocK COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


| 
| 
1 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
»Gentlemen: 
We want, without obligation, complete | 
information concerning: I 

OC Send 40-Page Booklet | k 

O Bank Vault Doors ( Fireproof Vault Doors | : 
C] Daylight Robbery (© Mirrored Partitions | 
0 Vault Linings D2 Chests ! 
Oo ! 
oO l 

OC) 


New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
ARCHITECTS BLDG. TOWER BLDG. BALDWIN & BURKE SAFE CO. - we 4 
101 Park Ave. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1200 South Main St. Grille Partitions C Paneled Ceilings 


Safe Deposit Boxes () Vault Lockers 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 2 . 
Q Vault Systematizers () Fireproof Safes 


or 
~I 
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I Have Found 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


a very readable magazine. The 
bit of conversation in the cen- 
ter of page 24 of the March 
issue did not escape my notice, 
either. I was interested in the 
page of suggestions as to what 
other folks would do if they 
were in our positions. That 
is a good way whereby we may 
see ourselves as others see us. 


Clara M. Outland, The 


Peoples Commercial Bank, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


“The devetee of cut prices visits 


often the tomb of the Profits.” — 
PETER HECO 





Your Local 
Customers 


judge you by what your 
correspondents do as 
much as by what you 
do yourself. 


When MIDLAND facili- 
ties supplement your own, 
your service will command 
increased approval. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















MAKE YOUR DEPOSIT BOXES PAY 


Send for our plan of renting boxes. 
One that brings people in and writes 
their names on your books as customers. 


THE FRANK MARTIN COMPANY 
Marshall Building Cleveland 





Bankers’ Safety Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


“Steel-Strong”’ 
Coin. Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Their Use Insures 
Ultimate Economy 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 


been held up. 


work. 








Where a bank has a baleony at the 
rear such as the one mentioned, that 
baleony should certainly be used as 
a vantage point for someone who 
may serve as a guard. 

It is not necessary to employ a 
guard exclusively for this work un- 
less the bank is large enough to afford 
it. A bookkeeper or someone who is 
likely always to be at his desk may 


| be assigned to work in that place and 


may be always ready to protect the 
institution. If such an arrangement 
is made, care should be taken that 
this person never leaves the bank un- 
protected while the doors are open. 
Someone should relieve him when he 
leaves his desk. 

Another good place for a guard is 
above or at the side of the main 
entranee to the bank. If an office 
could be located over the doorway, 
this would be an ideal place. Clear 
vision of the entire banking room 
should be had from this room and a 
protecting shield should be provided 
so that the defender could be pro- 
tected himself. 

It is not the number of police of- 
ficers employed by the bank that rep- 
resents its degree of protection. 
Banks employing police officers have 
It is the diligence 
which these officers do their 

So often they consider their 


with 


| job to be chiefly courtesy work with 
| customers and it 


has been known 
that such officers have been taken un- 
awares and have been rendered just 
as helpless as the tellers behind the 
cages who were surprised by having 
a gun poked into their faces. 

Prepare yourself to resist bandit 
attacks and then advertise to bandits 
that you are ready for them. 


To Avoid Kidnapping 


Bandits have recently secured large 
sums of money from some Illinois banks 
by kidnapping bank officials and hold- 
ing them over night, foreing them to 
open the vault early in the morning so 
that the bandits could get away with 
cash. 

The Illinois Bankers Association made 
a suggestion to banks of that state to 
avoid such an occurrence and it is being 
followed by some of the banks. The sug- 
gestion is well worth passing on to 
bankers everywhere. 

It is this: Set your time lock so that 
the vault may be opened just as late as 
possible in the morning and make sure 
that the hour of opening is at a time 
when all employes will be in the bank. 
There is less danger of kidnapping and 


early holdup if you handle the matter 
in this simple way. 

The president of the Barry State Bank 
of Barry, Illinois, upon adopting this 
plan, published the following advertise- 
ment in his local paper in order that 
both customers and bandits might know 
that the bank is prepared to protect its 
funds. 

“Hereafter this bank will be open for 
business at 8:00 A. M. on regular busi- 
ness days. No banking transactions will 
be made until that hour. 

“This regulation is made necessary by 
the activities of bank robbers. They 
have found a new way to ply the trade 
by taking advantage of the fact that, in 
order to accommodate the public, banks 
have set the time locks on their vaults to 
release before the opening hour. 

“From now on, it will be impossible to 
open our vault until the full force is at 
the bank, in addition to which, two fully 
armed town guards will be on hand at 
the time the vaults are opened. 

“This information is published in or- 
der that the eustomers of this bank will 
understand that these precautions are 
necessary to protect life and property. 

“This is in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation.” 


How Will The Crook Break 
This Vault? 


The vaults of the Equitable Trust Co. 
New York, now installed in its new build- 
ing, are protected in a new way. Both 
the doors and the body of the vault are 
protected with a metal designed to re- 
sist the attack of the oxy-acetylene cut- 
ting flame, but further protection is pro- 
vided by having the entire vault struc- 
ture surrounded by a chemical compound, 
which, when subjected to the heat of an 
attacking torch throws off dense volumes 
of gases and smoke. It is said that the 
gases generated from this chemical by 
the oxy-acetylene flame are so powerful 
that even a gas mask would prove useless. 


These Arguments Rent Boxes 


In my personal solicitation for box 
rentals among business concerns, I find 
that the first objection is that the com- 
pany maintains an office safe. This ar- 
gument may be overcome by saying that 
the average office safe is not absolutely 
safe as to fire or theft. The Fall River 
fire showed in many cases that the port- 
able office safes were ruined during the 
conflagration while the modern safe 
deposit vaults withstood the fire and 
water. 

Another objection is that the company 
has nothing of any value to put in a safe 
deposit vault. I have found, however, 
upon asking a few questions that nearly 
everybody has insurance policies, mort- 
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gages or some documents of value. Of 
course, for those wanting a box, the first 
thought is for the nearness of the vault 
to them—Russell V. Mead, Manager 
Vault Department, The National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. 


Why Balances Jumped From 
$186 To $1,280 


In 1917, three banks in a large East- 
ern city made an analysis of their com- 
mercial and began making 
stop-loss charges. At that time the 
average balance on these accounts 
$186. Today the average balance ap- 
proximates $1,280. . 

This change was brought about by an 
inerease in balances by at least 25 per 
cent of their customers, together with 
withdrawals of small accounts by de- 
positors who were not willing to keep 
profitable balanees or pay _ stop-loss 


accounts 


was 


charges. 

Last year the three banks mentioned 
earned an average of almost two per cent 
on demand deposits and during the first 
three years the new system was in ef- 
fect, the stop-loss charges enabled these 
banks to earn an amount equal to their 
dividend requirements. 

When you stop to consider the fact 
that banks which give no heed to the 
question of unprofitable balances earned 
between one-half per cent and one and 
one-half per cent per year on demand 
money, or an average of one per cent as 
compared with the two per cent which 
the three banks mentioned earned, the 
question of stop-loss charges becomes a 
very important consideration when one 
is planning a bank’s efforts for profit- 
able new business.—Virgil D. Allen, Jr. 


Learn To Listen 


The man behind the teller’s window 
will often have opportunity to make a 
hit with his patrons on the outside by 
being a good listener. Experienced ac- 
tors declare that there is as much of 
success in the way they get their parts 
across when listening to the lines of 
others as when speaking their own parts. 
A wonderful example of the successful 
listener on the stage was Frank Bacon 
whose acting as a listener carried 1,290 
performances of “Lightnin’” to success. 
If you want to please the patron who 
faces you through the window, give him 
a chance to say his say while you listen. 


Customers Sell Trust Accounts 


Arthur M. Wright, Treasurer of the 
Harvard Trust Company of Cambridge, 
Mass., has made good use of comments 
made by his customers to sell new ae- 
tounts. In a small folder he publishes 
the following quotations from three eus- 
tomers who recommend a living trust: 


“Because of the satisfaction in know- 
ing that while I am away there is no in- 
terruption nor delay in the collection of 
my ineome, I have formed a living trust.” 

“I formed a living trust beeause the 
knowledge that my investments are in 
the hands of those knowing values and 
under constant supervision is worth a 
great deal to me.” 

The answer of the third man to the 
question, “why did you form a living 
trust?” is this: . 

“When I die, my wishes will be com- 
plied with. There is no necessity for the 
usual publicity. I am _ relieving my 
beneficiary from delay and annoyance.” 


Carl Gode On Advertising 


Commission 


Carl A. Gode, in charge of advertis- 
ing activities of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co. of Chicago, has recently been 
made a member of the advertising com- 
mission of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, to serve for a _ three 
years’ term as representative of the 


Financial Advertisers Association. 


G. M. Brack has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Trust Officers’ 
Association of Minnesota. 
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Here are some of its fea- 
tures: 

Rental contracts 
Individual, corporation, 
etc. 

Entrance tickets 

Lost key affidavits 

Control card 

Box surrenders 

Lost key methods 


Individual 
- RENTAL CONTRACT 
= — 


| Joint & 
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| offers a complete New Plan of 
| Safe Deposit Vault Operation 


| CONTROL RECORD CARD 


~ AFFIDAVIT AS TO LOST KEYS 


k — 1 : 





|__ RENTAL CONTRACT 


Send for detailed information of 
this plan showing how it oper- 
ates with the ‘‘Yale Sealed 
Key” Lock. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 








Latest Bank Statistics 


BANKS LISTED IN RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY (Blue Book) 
{ JANUARY, 1928 EDITION } 


Enumerated by states, classified by amount of deposits 





A $40,000,000 and over D $5,000,000 and over 
B $25,000,000 and over E $1,000,000 and over 
C $10,000,000 and over F Under $1,000,000 





(In columns A, B, C, D and E, each total includes all totals to the left of it) 





































































































STATE E F TOTAL STATE A B Cc D E F TOTAL | 
Alabama I I 6 8 47 306 353 Montana 4 30 177 207 
Alaska 6 8 14 Nebraska I 3 7 54 804 948 
Arizona I 3 18 28 46 Nevada II 22 33 
Arkansas I - 39 402 441 New Hampshire I 4 10 66 57 123 
California (ex. Los New Jersey (ex 

Angeles and San aa ae _ P 
Francisco) 2 4 12 19 159 282 441 New ark) 2 10 40 96 351 175 526 
Los Angeles 7 7 9 13 16 , 7 23 Newark 3 4 — 1S S Bc. . 35 
San Francisco 10 12 13 15 7 17 NEW JERSEY 5 14 50 III 380 181 561 § 
CALIFORNIA 19 23 34 47 192 289 481 New Mexico I 7 52 39 ' 
Colorado (ex. Denver) I 5 33 245 278 = by ee. H 
; * ‘a 2 o e 3uffalo, N. Y. f 
e 2 2 ¢ & I ne S > 
Denver 2 3 5 ‘ S| oe City, Brooklyn) 7 19 52 129 544 341 885 
COLORADO 2 3 6 II 41 252 293 Buffalo 5 5 7 8 II 4 Ik 
Connecticut I 7 34 68 173 60 233 New York City 46 59 92 107 152 9 161 
Delaware 3 7 20 28 48 Brooklyn II 26 39 43 61 6 67 
Oe os I 2 7 16 32 9 41 ae " ms. aie ted. aaa “eae - cola a 
Florida 2 8 12 79 228 307 NEW YORK 69 109 190 287 768 360 =: 1128 
Georgia (ex. ; , i North Carolina I I 6 14 92 366 458 
sara : : . 5 be 477 North Dakota I I 2 22 486 508 
Atlante 5 I \ so : 
— . . 3 2 igh ‘ : 4 Ohio (ex. Cincin- 
GEORGIA 2 3 5 10 52 439 491 nati & Cleve- ; , 
Idaho I 25 118 143 mane) : I 26 5! 284 717 1001 
Illinois (ex. Chicago) 7 25 284 1308 1592 prepare 3 4 8 14 ar 2 23 
Chicago 12 14 33 69 173 43 216 Cleveland 5 8 10 12 17 4 21 
ILLINOIS 12 14 40 904 457 1351 1808 OHIO 9 18 44 77 322 723-1045 
Indiana (ex. Indianapolis) 3 19 172 831 1003 Oklahoma 2 3 6 10 82 598 680 
Indianapolis 2 6 7 21 21 42 Oregon 2 2 2 7 51 194 245 
. 2 % e Pennsylvania (ex. 
INDIANA 2 9 26 193 852 1045 Phila. and ‘ 
Iowa 7 19 169 1265 1434 Pittsburgh) I I 17 93 697 678 =: 1375 
Kansas Pee: 3 5 82 1064 1146 Philadelphia II 16 40 62 103 20 123 | 
Kentucky (ex. Louisville) 3 81 479 560 Pittsburgh 6 9 “ns 32 65 ae — 
Louisville I 2 5 8 II 7 18 cca aa xd eS sn 
‘ PENN. 18 26 77 18 865 708 1573 
KENTUCKY I 2 5 II 92 486 57 i 7 ? a vides 
Louisiana (ex. New Orleans) 3 8 44 176 220 Rhode Island 3 5 I! 14 25 9 34 
New Orleans 2 5 6 8 9 9 South Carolina I I 4 5 222 273 
’ South Dakota I 22 394 416 
LOUISIANA 2 5 9 16 53 176 229 T & 
. ennessee 3 9 14 56 456 512 
Maine ® - - 45 _ Texas (ex. Dallas ' 
° >Xas x. alle g 
Maryland (ex. Baltimore) I 5 74 122 196 and Houston) I 12 24 154 1252 1406 
Baltimore 4 6 19 . 27 39 5 44 Dallas : 3 5 8 ah a 16 i 
MARYLAND 4 6 20 32 113 127 240 Houston 2 6 9 16 5 21 , 
Massachusetts — ee, > a ae gers - 
(ex. Boston) 2 9 56 138 338 57 305 TEXAS I 6 23 41 182 1261 1443 § 
Boston II 17 31 37 49 2 51 Utah 4 9 21 85 106 
MASS. is 96 By 175 387 59 446 Vermont ; 2 8 7 36 103 
Michigan (ex. Detroit) 3 34 214 567 781 Virginia (ex. Richmond) 1 I 8 79 376 455 | 
Detroit 8 II 14 15 20 3 23 Richmond * I 2 4 6 16 II 27 
MICHIGAN 8 II 27 49 234 570 804 VIRGINIA I 3 5 14 95 387 482 
Minnesota (ex. Minneapolis Washington (ex. Seattle) 4 6 66 257 323 ‘ 
and St. Paul) 2 5 90 1000 1090 Seattle : 3 5 9 15 as a | 
Minneapolis 3 4 7 7 16 14 30 on ee ah 
St. Paul 2 2 3 5 10 17 27 WASHINGTON 1 3 9 15 81 269 350 
MINNESOTA 5 6 12 17 116 1031 1147 West Virginia — 3 13 98 231-329 
Mississippi 6 - 255 322 Wisconsin (ex. Milwaukee) I 14 179 749 928 
Missouri (ex. K. C. Milwaukee I 3 4 7 32 6 38 
and St. Louis) 6 60 1237 1297 son z _ “ 
Kansas City 2 3 6 II 25 15 40 WISCONSIN . 3 5 sis — 73s 98 
St. Louis 4 8 12 22 5! 6 57 Wyoming 18 69 87 





















MISSOURI 136 





TOTAL 189 324 806 1570 6595 19698 26293 
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Moving Pictures Aid Travel 
Department 


Rex P. Young, assistant secretary in 
charge of foreign and travel depart- 
ment of the Fletcher Savings and Trust 
(o. of Indianapolis, Indiana, has _re- 
eently had an experience which has been 
a real help in his work. 

When he made a recent trip abroad 
he purchased a moving picture camera 
and used it every day taking moving pic- 
tures of those features that interested 
him most in each day’s itinerary. 

When he returned home, he put these 
together in sequence and showed them 
first to his friends, then to the men’s 
cub of the bank, and finally -diseovered 
that there was a real demand for pic- 
tures of this sort and he began to book 
the use of the films to such an extent 
that they are in use most of the time. 
Quite naturally when his own name and 
the name of the bank is connected with 
the picture, it is a real 
feature for his department. 


advertising 


Letter Writing Philosophy 
JAMES H. PICKEN 
Author of ‘Principles of Selling by Mail” 

Letters are substitutes for personal 
contact. The good letter writer must 
know how to sell personally before he 
ean sell by mail. 

oman) 

There is a question as to whether let- 
ters should be long or short. To be com- 
plete is the long and short of it. 

——0 

Your letter is you. Some people, who 
wonder why their letters. are not more 
effective, might find their answer on the 
seales or in a mirror. 

—n() 

There is only one measure of value for 
a letter—does it get what it goes after. 
Too many letters are beautiful but dumb. 

eee ese 

It is not the paint job but what’s un- 
der the hood that makes a motor car 
travel and it’s not the dress of the letter 
but what’s in it that makes it good. 

— 

When you have something worth say- 
ing you ean be sure your reader will 
listen. If you have nothing to say, say 
nothing. 














neteniiltpniani 
Make your letters fat with ideas. 
Skin and bone appeals are poor pick- 
ing for the reader. 
——N0——_ 
Your letters will not pay you until 
they pay your readers. 


Ideas On Statements 


A touch of color adds greatly to the 
interest in the statement of The Com- 
mercial National Bank of Shreveport, 
Louisiana. The, insignia used on the 
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cover includes a shield and this is print- 
ed in colors with the stars and stripes 
printed in the same color as the flag. 

This might be adapted in many dif- 
ferent ways. The real idea back of the 
plan is to get a touch of color on the 
cover. 


The Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak., gets an attractive state- 
ment by using a brown ink for underlin- 
ing headings and for printing the line 
which reads “Member Federal Reserve 
System.” 


The Hamilton National Bank of Chat: 
tanooga, Tenn., has the line “eash in the 
vault and due from banks” and also the 


line “deposits” set in larger and blacker 
type, in order to make sure that everyone 
who picks up the statement will read 
those two items. 

An effective cover for its statement is 
produced by The Birmingham Trust & 
Savings Co., of Birmingham, Alabama, 
by printing a drawing of the entrance to 
its building in brown ink over a tint 
block of a cream color. 


The Citizens National Bank of Merrill, 
Wis., has this line at the bottom of its 
abbreviated statement, “Business is sen- 
sitive. It wishes to be invited and re- 
quires the best treatment. We invite 
your business.” 








’ 
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Sargent & Greenleaf Locks suard 


Detroit’s new Union Trust Vaults 


For the new Union Trust Company building at Detroit 
—The Vault Engineers were Halsey McCormack and 
The Architects were Smith Hinchman and 
Grylls; The Vault Manufacturers were The Diebold 


Helmer ; 


Safe & Lock Co. 





another great institution 
votes for perfect security 


So that no renter will fear for 
the safety of his valuables, The 
Union Trust Company of Detroit 
has ordered that Sargent & 
Greenleaf Safe Deposit Locks be 
installed in the boxes of its new 
vaults. 


During recent months, such 
outstanding modern structures 
as the Equitable Trust at New 
York, and the Liberty Title and 
Trust at Philadelphia, have 
selected the product of this 
sixty-three-year-old organiza- 
tion of bank lock makers to give 
their vaults perfect security. 


Below is pictured the S&G 
Changeable Sealed Key Lock 
(double horn type) for safe 
deposit boxes. It hes been pro- 
nounced the most secure, most 
efficient, most conveniently 
operated lock of its kind; fitting 
the vault system better, proving 
more economical through the 
vears... A working model is yours 
for the asking. 





Sargent « Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER 


Since 1865 makers of good bank locks for Main 
Emergency Doors, Tellers’ Wickets, Tellers’ 


NEW YORK 


Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, 
Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, ROCHESTER: Let me inspect a working model 


of your changeable sealed key Safe Deposit Lock. Send full details with it. 


Name 


Address___ 
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SECURITIES AND INVESTMENT 


How to Buy, How toAnalyze.How to Aildise Customers 


Over-the-Counter 
Personal Interview 
Telephone 


Form Letters 


By SAM N. FOSTER 


Investment Representative, United States National Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Four Bond-Selling Methods 


VER-THE-COUNTER sale is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest method of 
distribution. It takes time, however, to 
build this business to a sizeable volume, 


and is usually only possible in the older 


houses. Almost all houses, no matter how 
young, have some over-the-counter busi- 
ness, but as the house grows in prestige, 
this type of business becomes an increas- 
ingly profitable phase of distribution. 
Such business often results from reg- 
ular and consistent advertising, both 
through the newspapers and 
by reason of the mailing 
of circulars and letters to a 
selected list of prospects. 
Then too, this type of busi- 
ness is often a by-product 
of intensive development of 
the territory by the sales- 
man. Banks having a par- 
ticularly loyal clientele as 
one catering to a certain 
nationality, and having a 
virtual monopoly on_ the 
business of that class of 
persons, may establish a 
large over-the-counter trade. 
The personal interview is 
doubtless the source of the 
greatest volume of sales. 
Most bond salesmen spend a 
large part of their time on 
the street. This is necessary 
in order to establish the per- 
sonal contact with the pros- 
pects or customers. 
Instances are not at all 
unknown where good size 
blocks of bonds have been 
sold without the personal 
interview, but such cases are 
comparatively rare. After 
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How to use them 


an acquaintance has been formed, actual 
friendships develop and 


grows. 


confidence 
After this acquaintance ripens, 
the salesman becomes better acquainted 
with the clients’ needs and this, in turn, 
assists in intelligently offering securities. 

Not long ago a large block of Western 
municipal bonds was sold to an investor. 
The salesman had never called upon the 
customer and the only thing he was able 
to learn was that the man had econsider- 
able means, but his investment require- 


ments were entirely unknown, nor could 
they be learned by the salesman. 
Months later it developed that the funds 
invested were a seasonal surplus, and 
instead of being placed in securities 
with a comparatively inactive market 
should have been invested in highly 
liquid paper. It may be of interest to 
note that the man who invested in this 
manner, once worth millions, is now 
practically without funds. 
In the personal interview, the sales- 
man has the benefit of his 








“To increase the sales of securities materially, the telephone 
solicitation is necessary. This type of selling, however, requires 
careful preparation.” 


clients facial expression and 
his attitude of body, as well 
as his spoken word in help- 
ing to determine the state 
of the customers mind. This 
naturally assists the sales- 
man in determining _ the 
course of argument or ac- 
tion to be used. 
Customers of long stand- 
ing with whom a confiden- 
tial relationship has been 
established will give _ the 
names of possible prospects 
in a personal interview, when 
they will refrain from writ- 
ing or speaking the names 
over the telephone. This 
source of new leads is one 
which no bond department 
ean afford to overlook. 
Personal interviews must 
be had regularly with new 
prospects in order to build 
the customer list. This is 
essential both from the 
standpoint of the individual 
salesman and the bank. 
After the acquaintance has 
been formed it is not neces- 
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sary to always eall in person, though the 
personal relationship must be main- 
tained. 

The third method of selling bonds in- 
yolves the use of the telephone and is 
destined to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the distribution of seeuri- 
ties. There is need on the part of each 
investment organization for a greater 
volume of business, because of the de- 
creasing profit and the inereasing com- 
petition. This means a larger number 
of sales and a greater volume of distri- 
bution on the part of each salesman. 


How To Sell By Telephone 

This necessitates a greater and more 
profitable use of the telephone. This 
is also a place where great discretion is 
necessary. 

A busy man whose investment policy 
is known to the salesman should never 
be called on an issue in which it is known 
that he would have no interest. How- 
ever, investors who buy rails, utilities 
and other securities, often sold by east- 
ern syndicates, must be edueated to 
‘phone messages and quick decisions. 
This is particularly true in the West 
where the difference in the time means 
that the eastern houses have two to four 
hours advantage over the western, with 
the result that many times fast moving 
issues are sold before the western sales- 
men have an opportunity to offer the 
issue to their investors. 

The lack of quick decisions upon the 
part of the investor will often literally 
eut the local house’s distribution. There 
are many instances where a number of 
sales have been made over the ’phone to 
a customer before a personal interview. 
This situation is unusual, but does prove 
that telephone calls are an excellent 
source of business building. 


Selling Bonds By Mail 


Correspondence is the only econom- 
ieal way of putting a personal message 
before prospects scattered through out- 
side territory. It is a method, however, 
which might well be used to a greater 
degree by city salesmen. A brief, con- 
cise argument in a well written letter 
reaches the client’s mind through the 
eye. If a short time after the receipt 
of the letter, the client is called by 
‘phone or in person, he is reached again 
by means of a spoken word. Through 
this advance preparation of the customer 
the salesman speedily learns whether or 
not the client is in the market or is 
interested in the particular issue, or else 
is greatly helped in closing the sale be- 
cause of the information placed directly 
in the eustomer’s hands. 

A correspondence method which has 
been used with very effective results has 
been to send a series of what might be 
termed educational letters, regarding a 


single type of securities to a list of cus- 
tomers or prospects, who have not been 
buying that class of seeurities. A series 
of three or four letters giving the advan- 
tages will oft times show the customer 
benefits to be derived from the partieu- 
lar form of paper which he would not 
permit a salesman to diseuss in detail. 

Then too, the advantages of such a 
plan as building an income through the 
purchase of seeurities on a partial pay- 
ment plan may be sét forth in a series 
and convert the prospect to regular and 
systematie saving in this manner. Pos- 
sibilities along this line are almost un- 
limited. 

The mailing of what are sometimes 
“teaser” letters is often of 
very real value. These letters tell of an 
unnamed issue in which the eustomer 
may be interested,and which shortly will 
be offered for sale. This letter is of 


known as 











value with some customers, but of prae- 
tically no use with customers of an- 
other type. This sort of thing should 
not be used often and then only for a 
real issue in which the customer would 
probably be interested. 


In W hat Way Are Youlgnorant? 


Will Rogers says, “Everybody is ignor- 
ant, only on different subjects.” Very 
well; let us admit that sueh is the ease, 
but let us see to it that the subject on 
which we are ignorant is not one that 
has to do with our work. We may fall 
down on wise cracks about big league 
batting averages, about golf champions 
and prize fight heroes, but we ought not 
to fall down on anything connected with 
the business to be transacted through 
our window. 7 
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how we help You 


serve your depositors 


Offices in fifty leading American 
cities, interconnected by 11,000 
miles of private wires, form a vast 
service chain through which 
National City bond offerings and 
advice are easily available to bankers 
everywhere. Just call our office 
nearest you whenever you .want a 


list of investment suggestions. 


Our special Bankers’ List will be 
helpful in keeping you always up- 
to-date on desirable current offer- 


ings. May we senditto you regularly? 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS + SHORT TERM 


NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 
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The New YorkTrust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


hw AODERN, comprehensive 
MA commercial banking facili- 
sales ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 













Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 
trade— 









Exceptional facilities for the admin: 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


















The New YorkTrust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $33,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 







































SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 














Our short. term obligations have 
been. purchased by more than six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 





























GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits + $52,156,000 















































“Strange that so many will voyage 
two thousand miles to get twelve 





Statement Envelopes 








“sd Heco Envelope Company 
miles from the shore. tenes eel Chisege 
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| Train Employes On 
Identification Methods 


A hold-up in a California bank brings 

| up again the matter of training en- 

ployes to identify any suspicious person, 

| A man walked up to the teller’s cage 

| and handed the manager of the bank a 
| note which read: 

“Give me $300 in bills and be quick” 

The manager was covered with a re 

| volver. After being handed a few pack. 

ages of currency, the hold-up man said: 

“Come on, quit your stalling, give me 

the rest from that drawer’. He ther 

ordered the money wrapped up and 
passed over another note warning the 

manager not to notify the police for 15 
| minutes as two bandits had the bank 
covered from the outside. 

A complete identifying description of 
a man of this sort is always very helpful 
| to police authorities and the thing to do 
| is to write down all of the items at the 
| first opportunity after such an oceur- 
rence. 

Sometimes a stranger asks to have a 
check cashed which is refused. Even 
| then identifying information should be 
jotted down for it may be needed by an- 

other bank, or by a merchant who may 
| be so unfortunate as to be swindled by 
| the same man. 


What Customers Ask 


A young lady in charge of the infor- 
mation desk in a large Boston bank was 
recently approached by two men. They 
were confused and said that they were 
| trying to find a man who worked in the 
bank but they had forgotten his name. 
They thought it was Romance. Aceus- 
tomed to such a situation, the young 
| lady promptly replied, “I guess you 
| mean Mr. Fortune, of the development 
| department.” It turned out that this 
was exactly the man for whom the 
| strangers were looking. 





Join An Association 


It was the Hon. Edward N. Hurley, 
who said, “If I had my way, every man 
in an industry would be in his associa- 
| tion. And the men, whether large or 
small, that are not in, and who are not 
| sharing the expense and taking part in 
the development of that industry, ought 
| not to be in the industry.” 


Is there any reason why that opinion 
| from a high source should not apply to 
bankers? Certainly the banker needs the 
help of organized banks and_ bankers 
| and certainly he will not be willing to 
| profit by what the associations are doing 
while refusing to join and lend his aid 
to their program. 





Few cities can expect to grow without 
adequate transportation facilities. 








Security Offerings Yield Less 


In a compilation made by Lawrerce 

Stern and Co., investment bankers of 
Chicago, it is stated that new investment 
offerings for the month of February, 
1928, were made at the lowest average 
yield for more than ten years. 
" The average yield for February was 
5.73 per cent. This is a drop of .13 per 
eent from the January average and is 
12 per cent below the lowest average 
for the entire year, 1927. 

Aceording to the report, the average 
vield of new real estate offerings dropped 
to 5.86 per cent compared with a pre- 
vious low point of 5.95 per cent. 

The index for railroad, securities 
showed a drop to 4.56 per cent from the 
4.80 per cent mark in January. 

Industrial securities showed an av- 
erage of 5.95 per cent yield as compared 
to 6.08 per cent in February 1927. 

Publie utilities showed an average of 
5.55 per cent yield as compared to 5.63 
per cent in February 1927. 

Even foreign securities showed a 
marked falling off. The average, ex- 
eluding Canadian government securities, 
was 6.46 per cent. A year previous, the 
average was 6.72 per cent and a month 
previous it was 6.61 per cent. 

Further interesting facts are revealed 
as follows: 

Of the 88 corporate and foreign issues 
in the million dollar class offered during 
February, New York investment bank- 
ers underwrote exactly one-half. 

Boston dealers replaced Chicago deal- 
ers for second place in volume of new 
underwritings with $79,751,000 to their 
eredit; as compared to $53,295,000 cred- 
ited to Chicago. However, in number 
of issues, Chicago led Boston with 18 
issues, Boston having nine. Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 
ranked fourth, fifth and sixth place 
respectively. 


Knoxville, Tennessee Merger 


The directors of the Holston National 
Bank and of the Union National Bank 
of Knoxville, Tenn., recently approved 
by unanimous vote a merger of the two 
institutions. The consolidated institu- 
tion will become the Holston Union 
National Bank. J. Basil Ramsey, who 
recently succeeded Joseph P. Gaut, as 
president of the Holston National Bank, 
will be president of the consolidated in- 
stitution. Both units of the merger will 
continue to operate in their present 
banking houses and each will operate 
under its present officers. 


The Philadelphia National 
Bank 


This is the new name of a merger of 
the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank 


and the Franklin-Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia. This merger is 
unusually important because it results 
in a bank with resourees in excess of 
$350,000,000. This places the Phila- 
delphia National Bank among the largest 
and most influential in the country. The 
merger will not only combine the insti- 
tutions, but also the complete personnel 
and directors. 

This merger is particularly interesting 
just now beeause of fhe fact that Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., is the president of the 
merged institution and is also the chair- 
man of the general convention com- 
mittee which is now preparing for the 
A. B. A. convention to be held in Phila- 
delphia this fall. 


Investments On The Air 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., will engage 
shortly in radio broadeasting, using 32 
stations, comprising the Red Network of 
the National Broadcasting Co. These 
programs will be the first of their kind 
to be broadeast on a national seale by a 
financial institution. ;- 

The purpose will be wholly eduea- 
tional, the effort being to ineuleate a 
broad understanding of investment 
fundamentals among the millions who 
now comprise the radio audience. 

The educational features will be sup- 
plemented by music. It is also planned 
to have as guest speakers, from time to 
time, leaders in industry, banking, and 
business. 


More than three billion dollars 


... the plant investment of | 


the Bell System 


{7 


Sy 
Rat 


ey: provide a service which handles more than 55,000,000 
daily telephone conversations, the Bell System has a plant 
investment of more than $3,000,000,000, representing an 


enormous variety of materials. 


Basic facts about A. T. & T. as an investment: 


It and its predecessors have paid dividends regularly for forty- 
seven years. Its earnings assure an ample margin of safety above 
dividend requirements. Its stock is held by more than 420,000 
investors. It is constantly seeking to bring the nation’s telephone 
service nearer to perfection. It owns more than 93% of the com- 
bined common stocks of the operating companies of the Bell 
System, which furnishes an indispensable service to the country. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


5} New York City 
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RANKER AND FARME 


70 Meke Farming a Better Business 


Farmers You Can’t Break 


Live-at-home-farmers seldom mortgage their 
crops and most of them have money in the bank 


NE crop farming has 
been preached against 
Still it is a 
serious matter in some sec- 
tions. 

E. J. Caldwell, vice pres- 
ident of the Union National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, 
says that the farmers of 
Texas alone spend about 
$400,000,000 a year for 
food, feeds and supplies. 
He estimates that it would 
take more than a 5,000,000- 
bale crop of cotton at 15 
cents a pound to pay this 
expense. This much eot- 
ton at 15 cents would come to $375,000,- 
000 leaving a deficit of $25,000.000. 

If these farmers were to raise their 
own living on their farms as they can 
easily do, it would be entirely different. 
There would be $400,000,000 in cash to 


for years. 


is always in danger of losing all he has. 
they wil! be good bank customers. 


66 


Live-At-Home Farmers— 


. Grow enough feed for their own livestock 


. Raise enough hogs to make meat for 
the family 


. Raise enough chickens to supply home 
needs 


Keep enough cows to supply milk and 
butter 


. Raise enough vegetables for the family 


be used for other things. 

The bankers of Texas have been con- 
ducting a definite campaign to bring 
about a larger percentage of live-at-home 
farmers. The agricultural department 
of the Southern Pacific Lines has e¢o- 








The farmer who raises only cotton, or only corn, or depends upon any other single crop, 
Teach your farmers to raise their own living and 


operated with bankers and 
the main part of the cam- 
paign has been a series of 
letters which are mailed by 
bankers to their 
customers. 

These letters contain 
quotations from various 
persons who have studied 
the  situation—quotations 
such as the following from 
C. H. Alvord, director of 
the extension service of the 
Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College of Texas. 

“Health and contentment 
on the farm cannot be pur- 
chased from the store in tin cans or 
paper sacks, but the essentials for these 
ean be produced from the soil on every 
farm in Texas.” 

The president of a bank in a North 
Texas community recently checked over 
his eredit ledger and reported that his 
records for the past 15 years show that 
no farmer who has been on his farm for 
two or more years and who has practiced 
live-at-home methods has ever borrowed 
a dollar for the purpose of making crops. 

In one of the letters sent to farmers, 
this interesting and convincing state- 
ment is made. “When a little extra ef- 
fort or when a little work put in at odd 
times, will grow food and feeds, it will 
never be cheaper for farmers to buy 
them with cotton money. It requires a 
portion of about seven months to make 
a cotton crop. Why not use the other 
portion of these seven months and part 
of the other five months producing food 
and feeds? 

Here is a quotation from another let- 
ter which might easily be adapted to 
most any section and by being broadcast, 
would undoubtedly benefit both farmers 
and banks. 

“Live-at-home is a foundation. 


farmer 


“Diversification is a system of farm- 
ing. So is balanced farming. There are 
many other farm systems. 

“Live-at-home letters is chiefly con- 
cerned about the foundation. On it may 
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Mr. ‘TOMBAUGH, veteran Illinois banker, 
recognizes the essential nature of 
farm power and equipment 

and gives it every oppor- 
tunity to function in 

his community. 


ERE the new row-crop general- 

purpose tractor, the FARMALL, 
is planting 4 rows of corn atthe rate of 
60 acres in a day. Later it will cultivate 
4 rows, cleaning 35 acres a day in young 
corn and over 50 acres in later cultiva- 
tions. (These are 8-hr. days). From plow- 
ing to belt work, its fast service benefits 
the farmer. Farmall has made true 
horseless farming possible on any farm. 


~ ~ 


NTERNATIONAL Harvester manu- 

factures about 60 lines of farm equip- 
ment, including tractors; plows, tillage 
and seeding machines; grain, hay and 
corn machines; motor trucks; cream 
separators; manure spreaders; wagons 
and feed grinders. All are essential 
lines, all contribute to the improvement 
of farming, saving labor and drudgery, 
cutting production costs, building yields 
and adding to the efficiency and the 
profit of farming. The McCormick- 
Deering dealers in 15,000 communities 
sell the machines that earn the where- 
withal to buy all other commodities, 
from shoes to automobiles. 





v 


ee _ 

I am impressed by the strong 
and simple slogan of the National Association of the 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers: ‘Good Equipment 
Makes a Good Farmer Better.’ My experience as a 
farmer and as an officer of farm organizations, and my 
years of contact with those who have done so much to 
develop this rich agricultural community, have clearly 
demonstrated to me how feeble and unavailing are | 
man’s efforts to wrest the forces of nature to his own 
benefit until he makes intelligent use of good machinery. 
The record of the wonderful accomplishment of 
American agriculture during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury is the record of the development of farm machinery - 
in the saving of time and labor, and in the growing, 
harvesting, and marketing of farm products. In our bank 
we stand ready at all times to help any man whose 
reasonable needs in power and equipment are cramped 
by want of ready cash.” 

C. R. TOMBAUGH, ‘President 


National Bank of Pontiac 
Pontiac, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


ee i 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The McCormick-Deering Harvester-Thresher, shown here with the 15-30 Tractor, is doing wonders in the saving 
of labor and time. Savings of 20 cents per bushel are being noted hy owners. 
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be built diversified, balanced, truck, live- 
stock, and other farm systems. 

“Producing one’s meat, eggs, butter, 
milk, vegetables, chickens and feed—with 
enough surplus to exchange for sugar, 
coffee, flour and other items entering 
into one’s living—this is live-at-home 
foundation. 

“In the territory where these letters 
circulate there are many one-crop and‘a 
few live-at-home farmers. The one-crop 
fellows have been crop mortgage bor- 
rowers and slowly losing out until about 
75 per cent of them are tenants. 

“Nearly all the live-at-home farmers 
get along without a crop mortgage and 
83 per cent of those heard from own 
their homes free of incumbrance.” 

Here are some paragraphs from an- 
other of the letters that has proved ef- 
fective. 


“The other day some men were talk- 
ing about the rapid growth of tenantry. 
One remarked, ‘The road to tenantry is 
paved with bought supplies.’ The sen- 
tence was but a little change from the 
old one about the unmentionable place 
being ‘paved with good intentions.’ But 
the changed sentence may be worth 
thinking about. 

“The road to tenantry is paved with 
buying corn; buying bacon; buying lard; 
buying molasses; buying potatoes; buy- 
ing pork; buying beans; buying oats; 
buying hay; buying horse, chicken, cow 
and hog feed. Besides all these, buying 
almost everything else used on the farm. 

“These buyings lead straight to in- 
voluntary sales; involuntary sales of 
mortgaged crops; involuntary sales of 
cotton: involuntary sales of farm tools; 
and at last, to involuntary sales of land. 


. « « Helping to build 
prospering depositors 
is business that is 


mutually profitable. 


Prospering depositors 
have been one of the 
main contributing fac- 
tors in the Chemical’s 
104 years of successful 
banking. 


THE 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


When the last involuntary sale has been 
made, the farmer loads his personal ef. 
fects into the wagon; his wife and ehjl. 
dren climb in, and they drive down the 
lane to the gate that opens on—tenantry. 
That man was right. The road to ten. 
antry is paved with bought supplies.” 


Ad Series Tells Utilities Story 


A most interesting series of advertige. 
ments is reprinted from the United 
States Daily by Halsey, Stuart & (Co, 
in a book which is distributed to thos 
who request it. The series was partien. 
larly well thought out and designed to 
gradually build up a correct impression 
of utilities and the great mass of utility 
securities. 

Each advertisement was interestingly 
illustrated and a booklet was offered 
entitled “The Strength of the Utility,” 
A few of the significant headlines on 
this series of 24 ads are as follows: 

“Banks and insurance companies own 
over 2 billion dollars of public utility 
securities.” 

“The Utilities are owned by people 
from all walks of life.” 

“How the public benefits by the Utili- 
ties’ freedom from competition.” 

“Utility development bringing city 
comforts to farms and hamlets.” 

Capital needs of the utilities must 
always be large.” 

“The utilities have taken the mystery 
out of investment for the masses.” 

“The welfare of the nation is bound 
up in the welfare of the utilities.” 

“An industry that must carry on r- 
gardless of business conditions.” 

“A dollar buys over a sixth more elee- 
trical energy today than in 1913.” 

“The utilities now lead in growth of 
capital invested.” 

“An industry owned, patronized and 
regulated by the people.” 

“One state after another is making 
public utility bonds legal for savings 
bank and insurance company invest: 
ment.” 

“The utilities have taught people to 
invest out of income.” 


Facts On All Lines Of Business 


An unusually helpful book for bank- 
ers has just been published. Its name is 
“A Century of Industrial Progress” and 
it contains chapters on all of the typical 
industries of the country, each chapter 
written by a man who is a leader in the 
business. For bank officers and credit 
men this is a quick way to become it 
formed on any line of business repre 
sented by a customer or by securities 
under consideration. The book is pub 
lished by Doubleday, Doran and Com 
pany, Ine., Garden City, New York. 
Price $5. 
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Encyclopedia Of Banking 
And Finance 


ERE is a revised edition of a book 

that is needed by every banker and 
every one interested in finance. It is a 
dictionary and eneyelopedia combined. 
It defines terms of all sorts, ineluding ab- 
previations,- trade terms and foreign 
phrases used in finaneial cireles. As an 
example of some of the brief definitions, 
consider these: ‘ 

Erratie—An expression used to de- 
seribe the stock and produce markets 
when prices are uncertain, first rising, 
then falling, or vice versa, in succession, 
without a definite trend. 

Long Sterling—Time bills of ex- 
change drawn on London at 30 days’ 
sight or more. 

Payables—A general term to include 
the combined aggregate of notes and 
aceounts payable. 

Trust Deposits—Deposits which are 
made by one person as trustee for an- 
other person. 

Many legal matters are treated and 
there are many tabulations and compila- 
tions that are needed by bankers almost 
every day. For example, on page 389 is 
a tabulation of the legal rate of interest 
in various states, together with notations 
showing the legal rates of interest under 
varying conditions as described by state 
laws. There is a list of legal investments 
for savings banks, statistics of joint 
stock banks of England and Wales, a 
list of. abbreviations used by the New 
York Stock Exchange, values of foreign 
coins in terms of United States money, a 
complete copy of Federal Reserve Act 
and other important banking laws, and 
so on. 

The Eneyelopedia of Banking and 
Finance by Glenn G. Munn, is published 
by the Bankers Publishing Company, 71 
Murray St., New York. 


New Edition Of MacGregor’s Book 


It was 21 years ago that T. D. Mae- 
Gregor began writing about bank adver- 
tising. A whole generation of bank ad- 
vertising men has been brought up on his 
Writings. Mr. MacGregor is still in the 
prime. of life and actively engaged in 
the bank advertising business as vice- 
president of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York. He is the author of several 
books on financial and advertising sub- 
jects which have been widely circulated. 
Perhaps the best known is “MacGregor’s 
Book of Bank Advertising”. 

A new revised and enlarged edition 
of this standard book is now. off the 








press. It consists of 14 chapters, (four 
of them entirely new) 430 pages, and 
is profusely illustrated. Published by 
the Bankers Publishing Co., New York. 


Five Hundred More Jokes 


Little Girl—I think there is company 
downstairs. 

Little Boy—How do you know? 

Little Girl—I just heard mama laugh 
at one of papa’s jokes. 


This is taken from the second edition 
of a popular book prepared especially 
for those who make speeches. The com- 
piler is Ray Seruggs, judge of the county 
court of Houston, Texas. It may be 
purchased from the author for $1. 


Fluctuating Bank Stocks 


In an article in The Banker, a London 
publication, the following interesting 
‘paragraph oceurred: 

“Two leading American banks, the 
National City Bank and the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, have requested the com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Exchange 
to remove their shares from the stock 
exchange list. This action was due to 











ent banking business. 


Henry A. HauGan 
Chairman Board of Directors 





State 


The symbol of forty-nine 
years of banking frogress 


Our New Home’ 
—open this month 


The State Bank of Chicago will occupy its new 
home—La Salle and Monroe Streets—about 
April 15. A cordial invitation is extended to 
out-of-town bankers to inspect the commodious 
banking rooms and to make full use of the com- 
prehensive facilities for transacting correspond- 
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Leroy A. GopparpD 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


Bank 


of Chicago 


A Trust Company 
LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CapPitaAt, Surptus 


AND Unpivipep Prorits 


Over $13,000,000 
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° 
their desire to check excessive specula- 
tion which has raised the price of bank 
shares to a level entirely unjustified by 
present dividends and prospects of the 
near future. Judging by the figures of 
the last few years, the anticipation of 
future expansion is, doubtless, reason- 
able. If it is overdone, however, it be- 
comes rather embarrassing to the banks 
as they will be unable to produce large 
enough profits to correspond with ex- 
cessive anticipations.” 


There must be more bankers in the 
business, but fewer and stronger banks. 


Other Books Of Interest 
To Bankers 


Advertising Investment Securities 
is a book prepared by the investment 
research committee of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. It includes 
experiences of many authors and 
covers all phases of the subject. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, price $5. 


The Savings Bank and Its Prac- 
tical Work by William H. Kniffin, 














Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, March 2, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... . 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$168,556,470.83 
65,290,229.70 
22,263,963.87 
22,765,215.41 
433,000,287.17 
3,710,813.33 
3,447.31 
62,098,473.17 
7,359,208.75 
8,942,913.69 


$793,991,023.23 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Dividend 


Outstanding Bills—Foreign Branches 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc 


Acceptances 


Outstanding Checks 


Registered Mail Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, III. 







$30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


7,468,274.61 


$ 67,468,274.61 


826,000.00 
1,382,670.00 
5,169,196.57 

62,098,473.17 


$633,772,545.92 
23,273,862.96 


657,046,408.88 
$ 793,991,023.23 





“Some men would use carrier 
pigeons to save the post, were 


they sure of their return.”’— 
PETER HECO 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





is a practical treatise on savings 
banking, covering the history, map. 
agement and methods of operation of 
mutual savings banks and is adapted 
to savings departments in banks of 
this kind and trust companies. Pub. 
lished by the Bankers Publishing 
Company, 71 Murray St., New York. 

Auditing Theory and Practice by 
Robert H. Montgomery, has recently 
been published in the fourth edition, 
revised, and enlarged. It covers all 
phases of auditing and consists of 
800 pages. It is a valuable book for 
both bank auditors and bank credit 
men. Published by the Ronald Press 
Company, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
City, price $6. 


How to Read a Profit and Less 
Statement by Herbert G. Stockwell, 
This book is valuable especially to 
bank eredit men and investors. It is 
a companion volume to the author’s 
previous work ‘‘How to Read a 
Financial Statement.’’ It is pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 E. 26th St., New York City, 
price $4.50. 

Fundamentals of Financial Ad- 
vertising by John D. Long and John 
E. Farwell, is planned, according to 
the authors, to be of value to the ex- 
perienced financial advertiser within 
a bank, to advertising agencies and 
to all who are looking for new ideas 
in this growing field. The sugges- 
tions offered are based upon a large 
number of successful advertising 
programs from all types of financial 
institutions. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York City, price #. 

The Estate of George Washington 
Deceased by Eugene E. Prussing. 
Mr. Prussing has been a student and 
legal counsel for trust companies 
since they began to grow in the 
United States, and he has also been 
a student of George Washington and 
his life and activities. He brings 
together in this new book a great 
mass of material that is of interest 
to trust officers. Mr. Prussing be- 
lieves it is well to base wills to a 
certain extent on the one made by 
George Washington. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Beston, 
Mass., price. $6. 

Advertising Fluctuations, Seasonal 
and Cyclical, by William Leonard 
Crum. A study of total advertising 
and the business cycle, total news- 
paper space in selected cities, greater 
New York newspaper space, want ad- 
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yertising, recreation and associated 
lines, and week-day and Sunday 
newspaper advertising. Published 
by A. W. Shaw Co., Cass, Huron & 
Erie Sts. Chicago, price $7.50. 

Office Management by John H. 
MacDonald, treats the subject as a 
profession. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
price $5. 

The Financial Policy of Corpora- 
tions by Arthur Stone Dewing. A 
compendium of over 1,250 pages. 
Published by The Ronald Press Co., 
New York, price $10. 

Corporation Treasurer’s and Con- 
troller’s Guide by William H. Crow. 
A compendium of over 1,650 pages. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Ince., 
New York City, price $15. 

Fundamentals of Banking, Fi- 
nance and Economics by Charles W. 
Disbrow. Published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden City, 
N. Y., price $2.50. 

Corporation Procedure, a manual 
for officers, directors, attorneys, and 
all others concerned with corporate 
management, by Thomas Conyngton, 
R. J. Bennett, and revised by Hugh 
R. Conyngton. Published by The 
Ronald Press Company, New York 
City, price $10. 


Extravagances 

Fifteen cent passbooks for one 
dollar accounts. 

Business stationery for 
paper. 

Customers names printed on each 
check for customers with small bal- 
ances. 

The employment of directors’ in- 
efficient relatives. 

Advertising that is given no at- 
tention by any bank officer. 

Safe keeping without a charge. 

Large pads of deposit slips handed 
out to customers. 


serateh 


He never complains. He keeps his 
troubles to himself, having discov- 
ered, as thoroughbreds do, that to 
tell troubles is to multiply them, and 
to look them in the breast is to dim- 
inish and finally end them. He 
never talks about what Fate has done 
to him. He knows he is master of 
his own destiny. He never bewails 
the treatment he has received from 
another, for he knows no one can do 
him lasting harm except himself.— 
Ada Patterson. 


“Overs and Shorts” 


Conducted By James L. Dilley 


Myth 


‘‘T am refusing this loan,’’ said 
the loan officer, 
think it is for your own good. 
watched your company for 
time and I think additional capital 
would handicap you rather than help 
you.”’ 

‘*Oh, thank you, sir!’’ replied the 
applicant. ‘‘Your sound and con- 
structive advice is thoroughly ap- 
preciated.’’ 


I’ve 


some 


ssnesaniilplninding 
The Modern Trend 
‘Dad, what’s artistic 
ment ? 
‘*It’s what ails a woman, son, when 
her husband refuses to draw a 
check.’’ 


tempera- 


———-0-———_- 


Epitaph 
Underneath this slab of white, 
Reposes Banker Swiggin ; 
He worked ’til twelve o’clock one 
night, 
His wife!!!—They started diggin’. 


. . 
‘*simply because I 


Banker’s Son: 
a bank tomorrow. 
Burglar’s Son: That’s nothing. 
dad opened two of them last night. 


My dad’s opening 


o—— 


The Banker’s Dictionary 


Bank Examiner: An out-of-town 
visitor in the lobby. 

Bonus: Money received the latter 
part of the year and which the wife 
has spent early in January. 
Comptroller: An auditor gone Ritz. 


Star Customer: A cop. 


— in St. Lowis ~ 


ws you need to employ the banking or collec- 
tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the 


National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis for service. 


Seven distinct 
departments 
built for service: 


Banks in all parts of the United States have found they 


obtain from us a thorough covering of the St. Louis 


Area through a well-organized credit department and 


a capable investment subsidiary. 


Commercial 
Savings 


Trust 


RESOURCES NEARLY $100,000,000 


The 


BROADWAY 


Envelopes for Every Purpose 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


National Bank of 
Federal Commerce Trust 


Investment 
Foreign 
Credit 
Safe Deposit 


OLIVE TO PINE 


“How frequent fine words go by 


post in frayed envelopes.” — 
PETER HECO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 

























































































Efficiency Expert: Any new em- 
ploye—for about two weeks. 

Honest Banker: The one who turns 
in a ecard showing 137 for 18 holes. 
Installment Loan: A 
vance to save the phonograph. 
Standard Form: 36. 

Unprofitable Customer: The fellow 
who never comes across with eigars. 
Women’s Department: 
partment with a mirror. 


salary ad- 


Any de- 


-j—— 
Success Story 
They laughed when the banker sat 
down at the piano but their laughter 
changed to amazement after he had 


He sure knew 


struck a few chords. 


his notes! 
—_——0 





Nor Fifty-Cent Piece 


Banker: Here’s a quarter tip for 
you, my good man. 
Night Club Waiter: Sorry, but we 


give or take no quarter in this place. 








0 
Tightwad: A Seoteh bankroll. 
0 








The modern definition of a good 
business letter is one that gets down 
to something else besides business 
right off the bat. 
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Chosen / 


by two-thirds of the 
banks of Wisconsin 
as their Milwaukee 
Depository 


FIRST WISCONSIN. 
NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
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The universal language of women js 
the dollar sign language. 








0 
Sure Sign 


Cashier: The head teller must be 
dissatisfied with his job. 
Assistant Cashier: How do 
figure that out? 
Cashier: He hasn’t 
raise lately. 

—0 
Banker (at convention) : 
I find a speakeasy ? 
Druggist: Sh-h-h! 
want ? 


you 


asked for a 





Where can 


What do you 
(I) 


Puzzle 


Will you approve this loan, 







Clerk : 
Sir? 
Bank President: 
the money ? 
Clerk: Your wife, Sir. 

B. P.: Just a minute, let me see if I 
can afford it. 





Who’s borrowing 





Oo--—— 

Simile—As much privacy as a bank 
window display decorator. 
0 












Pure Ingratitude 


Mr. Smallbalance: Gracious! This 

notice from the bank says overdrafts 

will no longer be permitted. 

Mrs. Smallbalanee: Can you 

imagine that? After we’ve had our 

account with them for years, too! 

0 
Time is money, if you take it toa 

pawnshop. 








———-() --— = 


No Lie, At That 


She: ‘‘You brute! Before we were 
married you said you were pulling 
down several thousand a year.”’ 
He: ‘‘ Well, I told the truth. I was 
currency teller for the First Na- 
tional Bank wasn’t I?’’ 
—-0 
First Burglar: ‘‘I’ve located the 
wall safe!’’ 
Second Burglar: 
and crack it. 
drink. , 





**Well, hurry up 
I’m dying for a 


For Savings Copy 


There are two ways of being 
happy: We may either diminish 
our wants or augment our means— 
either will do—the result is the same: 
and it is for each man to decide for 
himself, and do that which happens 
to be the easiest.—Franklin. 





“All as put the order through 
—for as many copies as we need” 


Mr. Peterson (purchasing agent and advertis- 
ing manager): “ You called for me, sir?” 

Mr. Smith (president): “‘ Yes, Charley, I want 
to know how many Bankers’ Directories we have 
in the bank.” 

Mr. Peterson: “Exactly five, and we could use 
several more.” 

Mr. Smith: “‘That’s just the point. Mr. Keane 
tells me that the Rand MCNally Directory on his 
desk is constantly being carted off to other 
departments. What’s the reason for this? Why 
do they pick on Keane?” 

Mr. Peterson: “Well, Mr. Smith, here’s the 
reason. The Rand M¢Nally Blue Book is so 
accurate and dependable that everyone insists 
on its use when a directory is needed. Natur- 
ally, everybody wants the latest edition—an 
out-of-date reference may mean two days delay. 
And, of course, Mr. Keane’s desk is mighty 
handy.” 

Mr. Smith: “Who are the folks who consult 
the Blue Book?” 

Mr. Peterson: ‘Oh, there are so many I 
couldn’t begin to name them. The bond officer 
wants a local slant on a bond issue and he looks 
up the name of the banker in the town to whom 
he should write; the trust officer wants information 


from: out-of-town bankers on out-of-town estates; 
I, for example, look up the banks that are adver- 
tising in the Blue Book to see which are the up 
and coming ones; the loan officer wants a reliable 
credit report from an out-of-town banker and so 
on, all through the bank. 

Mr. Smith: “Where are the five Rand 
M¢Nally books located?” 

Mr. Peterson: “Mr Keane has one on his 
desk, I have one on mine, the transit department 
of course has one, the officer in charge of banks 
and banking has one, and I noticed your secretary 
using a copy as I came through the door.” 

Mr. Smith: “Yes, you couldn’t get us to part 
with it. What is your recommendation?” 

Mr. Peterson: ‘“‘My recommendation, sir, is 
that each of our officers have a ‘Blue Book’ on 
his desk.” 

Mr. Keane (cashier): ‘‘I second the motion. 
Otherwise, my Bankers’ Directory will soon .be 
in shreds.” 

Mr. Smith: “All right, put the order through 
and make it for as many copies as needed of the 
latest edition.” 

Mr. Peterson: “Fine. The new edition is 
just off the press I understand. We’ll place 
our order today.” 


RAND MENALLY & GomMiPANY 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Banking Information 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR OFFICERS? 


Bankers Directory 


Rand MCNally & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: We want our officers all supplied with the latest edition of the Blue Book. 


copies and bill us at $15. each. 


Also, we should like to receive complete information about special listing and advertis- 


ing space. 





{THE AMERICAN BANKERy 
AS A WORLD FINANCIER. 


Opportunities In Greece 


For American Investment 


REECE since an- 

cient 

held an important 

place in the commer- 

cial world on account 

of her geographical 

position and has al- 

ways presented many 

opportunities for in- 

vestment to those acquainted with Greek 
conditions. 

At the end of the Balkan Wars, 1913, 
though Greece emerged victorious, her 
finances were strained and therefore she 
was in great need of peace for recupera- 
tion and rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately, the great war broke 
out and Greece once more was thrown 
into the conflict, which ended tragically 
with the catastrophe of Asia Minor in 
1922. That year was the blackest in 
Greek history. With the national 
finances taxed, almost beyond any meas- 
ure and with and a half million 
refugees from Asia Minor, who had to 
be fed, sheltered, clothed and in general 
be taken care of by the Greek govern- 
ment, the situation became 
plexing. 

In 1924, the Greek 
government was grant- 
ed a loan by the 
League of Nations of 
£12,000,000, which was 
used chiefly for the 
refugees. This loan, 
together with the aid 
of many philanthropic 
American societies, en- 
abled the Greek gov- 
ernment to partly 
solve the refugee ques- 
tion. 


times has 


one 


more per- 


By stringent econom- 
ical meastires _ insti- 
tuted by the present 
Greek government, the 


balance of the Greek of Greece. 


74 


By JOHN CRITICOS 


Chicago Representative, The Bank of Athens Trust Co. 


What Greece Buys 


Heavy machinery 
Telephones 

Railway equipment 
Agricultural products 
Foodstuffs 
Hides 


Minerals 
Metals 


<< Dd 


What Greece Sells 


Tobacco Carpets 
Wines 
Olive Oil 


Olives 


Figs 
Raisins 
Minerals 





This is an illustration of the miserable transportation facilities in a large part 
Roads and railways are badly needed. 


budget was established and the League 
of Nations, after a serutinous investiga- 
tion of the Greek state finances, decided 
to grant a new loan of $45,000,000 
which was floated on Feb. 1, 1928, in the 
markets of London, Paris, and New 
York. 

This loan will be used to establish a 
new bank in Greece, to be called “The 
Bank of Greece,” which will take over 
from the National Bank of Greece ail 
the government finanées, to stabilize the 
Greek drachma and to supply agricul- 
tural instruments, homes and other neces- 
sities for the refugees. The latter have 
already to a perceptible degree, given 
impetus to new industries and commerce. 
The most important of these are tobacco 
growing (the exports of which for the 
year 1926 amounted to $3,960,000), seri- 
culture, (which almost supplies the de- 
mands for silk in Greece), apiculture and 
carpet weaving, (which has made Greece 
one of the largest producing countries 
in this industry). 

The exports of this carpet industry 
amounted to over $500,000 for the year 
1926. Upon establishing the new bank, 
and the stabilization of 
drachma, the Greek 
government will direct 
its attention to the 
financing of public 
works by inviting the 
participation of out 
side capital.  Sueb 
works have already 
begun and are pro 
gressing favorably. 
Amongst them may be 
mentioned, the water 
works of Athens, 
Piraeus, and suburbs, 
the cost of which is 
estimated to $10,000, 
000. They were uh 
dertaken by the Ulen 
Company of New 
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York, in cooperation with the bank 
Athens, one of the largest and most pro- 
gressive banks in Greece. 

The Foundation Company of America 
has undertaken the drainage of the 
Vardar Valley in Macedonia, which will 
give to cultivation 400,000 acres, as 
well as the construction of a vast net of 
highways in Greece. 

An English company contracted with 
the Greek government for the electrifica- 
tion of Athens and the installation of 
automatic telephones. A French com- 
pany, to dredge the port of 
Piraeus and construct piers 
and warehouses, so that ships 
and passengers may find the 
same facilities in Piraeus as* 
in any other European port 
of importance 

Enterprises in which Ameri- 
ean capital could safely and 
profitably participate in 
Greece may be summed up as 
follows: 


Hydro-Electric 
Op portunities 

There is a_ possibility in 
Greece to construct hydro- 
electric installations, running 
at a very small eost and able 
to generate more than 1,300,- 
000 h. p., for a yearly work- 
ing of 3,000 hours. 

Wherever electricity can be 
generated, there is always an 
excess of demand; but the 
feature that needs _ special 
mention for the investor, is the 
electrification of the state 
railways and tramways which 
presents immense opportun- 
ities. 

Railways Needed 
Badly 
Greece has not been able to 


construct adequate railway 
nets, principally on account 
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The Corinth Canal Should Be 
Enlarged 


In its present condition, the Corinth 
Canal can accommodate 
5.000 tons only, while larger ones 
to round the promontory Maleas, thus 
making a detour of over 150 miles. With 
comparatively small expense this canal 
could be widened and deepened to ae- 
commodate the largest vessel existing. 

During the first part of the year, 1927, 
the number of that 
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and latent resourees of the 
which amongst others inelude: 


country, 


1. Remittances of the Greeks in for- 
eign countries, such as America, Austra- 
lia, Egypt, India, South America. 

2. The revenues of Greek capital in- 
vested in foreign countries. 

3. The moneys spent in Greece by the 
ever increasing number of travelers and 
tourists. 


4. The profits of the merchant ma- 
rine, the gross receipts of which for the 
year 1926 amounted to £6,- 
862,000. 

Sut this deficit will 
tually account of 
the impetus given to the agri- 
culture, manufacturing ete., 
and by the steady growth of 
the Greek export trade. When_ 
eg Greece favorable 
trading balance, she will be- 
come the most prosperous 
nation in the Near East: 


even- 
vanish on 


assures a 


Colombian 
Transportation 
The Magdalena River is the 
main artery to and from the 
interior of Colombia. The up- 


puev ROS , 


AS per part of this river periodi- 


eally goes dry or rums very 
low from the early part of the 


“4 
f\—c. Do year, March or April to about 


September. Barranquilla and 
Cartagena at the mouth of 
two outlets of the river are 
the two principal ports on the 
< Atlantie coast and the greater 
part of commerce to and from 
the interior is affected by the 
Magdalena River route to 
these ports. 
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of lack of funds and the exist- 
ing ones are very insufficient 
for the needs of the country. 
Efficient railway communica- 
tion would render great services, par- 
ticularly to the interior, which is today 
served by obsolete means to the detri- 
ment of those that live there and to the 
national economy in general. 


The railway most needed at present 
and which must necessarily be built by 
the contributions of foreign capital, is 
the one that will connect Piraeus with 
the Adriatie Sea and will bring Greece 
into direct communication with Italy. 


This railway, will eross the rich 
mineral regions of Epirus and will facil- 
itate their exploitation and development. 
It will also afford communication with 
the Northwestern Greece, which is 
setually deprived of any railway com- 
munication whatsoever. 
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Sphakia 


Although the water gets low 
usually in April, this state- 
ment is no universal law of 
nature. In 1926 the water on 





Longitude w~ 


through the Corinth Canal, exceeded 
4,000 and the total tonnage was over 
1,550,000 tons. 

These numbers could be tripled ae- 
cording to the statistics of the Piraeus 
Harbor Commission, if all the steamers 
that enter that port east bound went 
through the Canal. 

As far as commerce is concerned, 
Greece imported during the first semes- 
ter of the year 1927, articles amounting 
to £17,003,465, principally agricultural 
produets, minerals, metals, foodstuffs, 
hides, ete. The exports amounted to 
£7,561,838 consisting mostly of tobacco, 
wines, olive oil, olives, figs, 
raisins and minerals. 

The deficit which appears of £11,827,- 
692 is eovered by the invisible imports 


carpets, 


~ East a 


_ Greece offers many opportunities for American capital. 
is in need of hydro-electric development, for one thing. 


the Magdalena got so low by 
the middle of January that 
navigation was seriously re- 
tarded. The water continued 
to get lower and lower and by 
March 15 freight was collecting at Car- 
tagena and Barranquilla and the trans- 
fer points along the route. In April, 
1926 surplus merchandise was being 
stored in freight ears and it was estim- 
ated that five months time would be 
needed to relieve the congestion when 
navigation became normal. 

In March of this year low water again 
caused difficulty in navigation and 
thousands of tons of freight were piled 
up at the coast and river ports’ exposed 
to the elements and pilferage. From 
that time to this there has been only 
sporadic improvements. Although at the 
present time navigation is fair, it is ex- 
pected to take several months to relieve 
the congested freight conditions which 
have interfered with trade. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































Banks Reported Closed 


35 state banks—8 national banks 


Arkansas 
Danville—Citizens Bank 
Harrisburg—Merchants & Planters Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Helena—Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Norphlet—Norphlet State 
Florida 
Ft. Lauderdale—Ft. Lauderdale Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Kissimmee—Bank of Osceola County 
Miami—Bank of Allapattah 
Miami—Citizens 
Miami—Southern Bank & Trust Co. 
Orlando—Churech Street 
Indiana 
Indianapolis—Tuxedo State 
Sullivan—Citizens Trust Co. 
Iowa 
Bellevue—Bellevue State 
Derby—First National 
Forest City—Winnebago Co. State 
LaPorte City—First National 
Udell—Bank of Udell 
Kansas 
Beagle—Beagle State 
Cottonwood Falls—Chase County Nation- 
al 
Ludell-—Ludell State 








Manhattan—Farmers & Stockmens State 


Phillipsburg—Phillips County 
Plainville—First National 


Seneca—Seneca First State Savings 


Minnesota 


Cromwell—State Bank of Cromwell 


Missouri 
Broseley—Bank of Broseley 
Milford—Milford State 
Montana 
Pompeys Pillar—First National 
Nebraska 
Enola— Enola State 
North Dakota 
Dwight—First State 
Kief—First State 
Lisbon—First National 
Melville—Bank of Melville 
Mylo—First State 
Northgate—First State 
Stanton—First State 
Tokio—Tokio State 
Oregon 
Flora—Flora State 
South Carolina 
Branchville—Peoples 
Laurens—Laurens National 
Texas 
Bertram—First National 
Hebron—Hebron State 
Houston—Sam Houston Trust Co. 
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Bank Premises 5 oe 
Investments in Affiliation 














Capital Paid up .. - 
Surplus ee ee oe 
Deposits ee s i 


Engagements oe a 





-MIDLAND BANK | 


LIMITED 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors : 


Statement of Condition 
December 3] st, 1927 


RESOURCES 
Cash in hand and Due from Banks .. $342,025,233-56 


Money at Call and Short Notice «> 137,545,385-25 
Investments om Ss os «» 177,177,650-44 
Bills Discounted .. ee ee e» 246,573,891-31 
Advances .. os ee os -- 1,032,439,551-29 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Confirmed Credits and Engagements 


LIABILITIES 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits .. 


Together with its affiliations the Midland Bank operates 2410 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and has offices in 
the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. The 
Foreign Branch Office at 196 Piccadilly, London, is specially 
equipped for the use and convenience of American visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 





EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 









$5 = £1 


184,987,972°37 
38,178,229-98 
33,332,444-73 


2,192,260,358-93 


63,328,990-00 
63,328,990-00 
oe -» 1,880,614,406-56 
100,802,473°52 

84,185,498-°85 


2,192,260.358-93 


ee ee 
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New Executive Line Up 
In Washington Bank 


After 35 years as president of the 
American Security and Trust Co. of 
Washington, D. C. Charles J. Bell re. 
signed from that pos. 
ition and the com. 
pany created a new 
position known as 
chairman of the 
board to which place 
Mr. Bell was elected, 

He has been with 
the American Seeur. 
ity and Trust Co. since its founding 
in 1889 and saw the institution grow in 
deposits from $18,000 to over $30,000.. 
000, and an individual trust business in- 
crease to over $104,000,000, so that the 
institution which he served so’ long as 
president became the largest trust com- 
pany in Washington. 

At the time of his relinquishment of 
the office of president the board transfer- 
red $400,000 to the surplus account 
which brings this up to equal the capital 
of $3,400,000, and with a capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of over $7,000,000, 
makes it the largest of any in the city. 

Mr. Bell has long been recognized as 
one of the leading bankers in Washing- 
ton and his retirement from the office of 
president does not mean that he will not 
be active. 





CHARLES J. BELL 


Coreoran Thom, senior vice president 
of the company, who has been with the 
institution for 19 
years was elected to 
succeed Mr. Bell 
Mr. Thom is a na- 
tive of Washington, 
having been born 
in that city on May 
30, 1873. 

Coming to __ the 
trust company in 
January, 1909 as vice president and 
trust officer, Mr. Thom devoted his full 
time and energies to the department and 
later took charge of the banking depart- 
ment for several years, so that with his 
wide experience in the banking and trust 
business behind him, the new president 
assumed his duties with a full knowledge 
of the institution and a thorough under- 
standing of banking and commercial! con- 
ditions in Washington. 





CORCORAN THOM 


Investment Assurance 


This is the title of an attractive and 
illuminating booklet published by the 
Investors Council of America, Ine., 44 
Wall Street, New York. It explains 
this investor service in a way that is 
really educational. Its services are des- 
cribed as personal and individual, briefly 
as follows: 

“After a most careful analysis of the 
investor’s holdings, an investment policy 
is established for him. As the client’s 
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conditions and holdings change, this 
policy may be modified. With this poliey 
in mind, specifie recommendations are 
made for investments as they are needed. 
The Investors Council of America does 
not make any purchases or sales. It 
simply renders advice. 


A Globegadder’s Diary 


“Many people think” says Ralph Par- 
lette, “that going round the world means 
going to Jerusalem and Jericho and 
Egypt and Athens and India and getting 
lectured full of painful information. 
Like going to school and other tribula 
tions. Law me! It’s one long pienie, 
and Jerusalem and Jericho and the other 
excavations are just the places to get 
your mail and cable for more money.” 
This is typical of Parlette’s new book 
which enables you to take a $5,000 trip 
round the world for $5.00. Not only is 
the book full of illustrations but is 
sprinkled with fun and is easy to read 
and the book is worthy of any library. 
Published by the Parlette-Padget Co. of 
Chicago. 


A Scheme To Get Merchants’ 
Signatures 


One forger writes a note to a mer- 
chant usually signing it with some local 
woman’s name. He encloses $1.40 with 
the note and asks the merchant to make 
a check for that amount payable to the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. as he de- 
sires to send a small remittance to the 
insurance company. 

He explains in the note that it is too 
late to obtain a money-order or cashier's 
check. He then secures a small boy to 
take the note and the money to the mer- 
chant and when the check is returned, as 
it usually is, he uses the merchant’s sig- 
nature and the knowledge of where he 
does his banking to cash a large check 
on a different bank with the merchant’s 
signature forged on the back. This check 
is sent to the bank where the merchant 
does his business. 


New Branch Banks Authorized 
For National Banks 


Los Angeles-First National Trust & Sav- 
ings, Los Angeles, Calif. Location of 
branch, vicinity of Cannery and Tuna Sts., 
Terminal Island, Los Angeles. 

The National City Bank of New Rochelle, 
New York. Location of branch, on South 
Side of Union Avenue between Webster 
Avenue and Charles St., New Rochelle. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Co. New York, N. Y. Location of branch, 
vicinity of Hunter Avenue and Academy 
Street, Long Island Bridge Plasa, Long 
Island City. 

The National City Bank of New York. 
Locations of branches, vicinity of 2481 
Creston Ave., Bronx; vicinity of 2861-2865 
Broadway (Northwest corner 111th Street 
and Broadway), New York City. 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


11 state banks—18 national banks 


State & Town 


Alabama 
Birmingham 


Mobile 
Arkansas 
Gurdon 
Florida 
Delray 
Illinois 
Belleville 
Iowa 
Forest City 
Kansas 
Altoona 
Kentucky 
Cumberland 
Louisiana 
Lafayette 
Massachusetts 
Brookline 
Buzzards Bay 


Revere 

Minnesota 
Gonvick 
Ogilvie 

New Jersey 
Irvington, 
Point Pleasant 

Beach 

New York 
Mineola 
New York 
New York 

North Carolina 
Fayetteville 

North Dakota 
Fargo 

Pennsylvania 
Upper Darby 


South Dakota 
Marion 


Tennessee 
Pikeville 


NaME or Bank 


City Bank & Trust Co. 
American National 
First National 

First National 
Belleville National 
Community State 
First National 

First National 
Commercial Nationa 


First National 
Cape Cod National 


First National 


Northern State 
\F irst State 


|City Line National 
| Point Pleasant Beach Nat'l 
|County National 


| Hudson National 
Sterling Trust Co. 


CaPITAL 


Surpius CORRESPONDENT 


. _B. Lassiter, Pres., 
Bk. & Say. Co. 
S. A. Tonsmeiere 


Avondale 


R. A. Stuart 
W. J, Cathcart 
P. C. Otwell 


Chas. E. Wheeler 
H. E. Watts, Monument Beach, 
Mass. 


be! Andrew A. Cassassa, Pres. 


Jas. W. Pearce, 706 Atlantic Ave 


Geo. B. Caldwell, 8 E. 41st St. 
Geo. D. Hauser, 149 Water St. 


| Caledonian Savings & Tr. Co. 
|Security Trust Co. 

| 

| Nat'l Bk. of Upper Darby 


| 


| First National 








a County Bank & Tr. | 
0. 


Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic services as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over goo of its own branches in England and re- 
presentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 
Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
for specialised service in credits, collections, 
exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connection are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch: 82 Cornhill, London, or 


NewYork Representative:C. M. Parker,68 William St 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Srate & Town 


Arkansas 
Okolona 
Pine Bluff 


Delaware 
Newport 


California | 
San Francisco 


Florida 
Miami 


Orlando 


Idaho 
Pocatello 

Iilinois 
Ottawa 


Springfield 
Indiana 

Coatesville 

Franklin 


Terre Haute 


Wolcott 
Iowa 
Lawler 
Nevada 
Redding 


Kansas 
Marysville 


Maine 
Bangor 


Maryland 
Baltimore 


Baltimore 
Overlea 


Michigan 
Detroit 


Pontiac 


Minnesota 
Bemidji 
Staples 
North Mankato 


Kellogg 
Missouri 
California 
Coffey 
Parma 
Trenton 


Nebraska 
Lincoln 


New Jersey 
Bayonne 
Mt. Holly 


Paterson 
New York 
Lockport 


New York 


North Carolina 
Hookerton 


Rocky Mount 
North Dakota 

Enderlin 

Valley City 


Ohio 
Arcanum 


Pemberville 
Waynesfield 


Oklahoma 
Maysville 
Okeene 


Oregon 
Junction City 
Sheridan 


Pennsylvania 
Scranton 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


16 successions; 21 mergers; 15 taken over; 4 purchases; 6 consolidations; 
1 title changes; 2 absorptions; 1 moved and 1 reorganization 





Peoples 


PRESENT NAME 








Former NaMe 


Merchants & Planters Bank 


& Trust Co. 


Newport Trust Co. 


Security Bank & Trust Co 


Bank of Okolona Succeeds 
Merchants & Planters Succeeds 
Newport National Succeeds 


United Bank & Trust Co.,|Merger 
San Francisco and the 
Security Bank & Trust Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


City National Bank in Miami City National Bank & Trust Succeeds 


Co 
First National Bank & Trust First National Bank in Or- 


Co 


First Security 


Peoples Trust & Savings 


lando Succeeds 


National Bank of Pocatello 


Succeeds 


Merchants & Farmers Trust 


& Savings Taken over 


First State Trust & Savings Springfield Security Savings Purchased 


First National 
Farmers Trust Co. 


Coatesville State 


Y at . Taken over 
Farmers & Traders State, 


First-McKeen National Bank First National and McKeen 


& Trust Co. 
Peoples State 


State Savings 


Farmers Trust & Savings 


Union Savings 


Needham Purchased 
National Merger 
Citizens State Succeeds 


First National 
Farmers 
Redding Springs 


Purchased 
Succeeds 
Merger 


Exchange Bank of Schmidt & Citizens State Bank, Home 


Koester 


Merrill Trust Co. 


Taken over 


First National Purchased 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland Commercial Bank of Mary- 


(Arlington office) 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland West Baltimore Bank 
(West Baltimore office) 


land, Arlington Taken over 


Taken over 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland Overlea Bank, Overlea, Md. Taken over 


(Branch) 


Peoples Wayne County 


Peoples State and Wayne 
County & Home Savings Merger 


First National Bank & Trust First National Bank in Pon- 


Co. 


Northern Nationa 
First National 
Security State 


Kellogg State 
Farmers & Traders 


Bank of Coffey 
Parma 


Farmers Bank of Trenton 


Lincoln 
Trust Co. 


Bayonne Trust Co. 


Union National Bank & Trust Mt 


Co. 
First National 
Niagara County 


Liberty 
Trust Co. 


Pinetops Banking Co 


(Branch of Pinetops, N.C.) 


First National 


Peoples & Enderlin State 


First & Security National 


First-Farmers National 


Citizens Savings Bank Co. 


Citizens Commercial 


First National 
First National 
Okeene 


Junction City State 


State Bank of Sheridan 


National Bank 


Bank 


tiac Succeeds 


Bemidji State 

Lincoln State, Lincoln 

Peoples State and Farmers & 
Merchants State 

Weaver State, Weaver 


Merger 
Taken over 


Merger 
Consolidated 


California State Merger 
Coffey Farmers Taken over 
Peoples Merger 
Farmers Exchange Bank and 

Bank of Trenton Merger 


& 


Lincoln State National New Title 


Bayonne National Absorbed 
Holly Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co., and Union 
National Merger 
Eastside National Consolidated 


National Niagara County National 
Bank & Trust Co. 
National Bank 


New Title 
& Liberty National Bank in 
New York New Title 
Bank of Hookerton, 
Hookerton 
First Banking Trust Co. 


Taken over 

Consolidated 

Peoples Bank and Enderlin 
State Bank 


First National and Security 
National 


Merger 
Consolidation 


First National and Farmers 
National Merger 

Pemberville Savings Bank Co Merger 

Citizens Banking Co. and 
Farmers Commercial Merger 


First State Taken over 


in National Bank of Okeene 


National Bank of Okeene Succeeds 

Harrisburg National Bank, 
Harrisburg 

Sheridan State 


Taken over 
Succeeds 


Dollar State Bank & Trust 


Co. 


Dollar State Succeeds 





How CHANGED 











CapImTraL Surpivus PRESIDENT 


$ 10,000 $ 10,000 J. J. Hardin 


200,000 75,000 J. W. Jones 
1,000,000 1,000,000 Clark B. Davis 
100,000 193,007 W. R. O'Neal 


25,000 26,865 W. T. Beck 


40,000 52,200 D. A. Young 
500,000| 700,000'S. C. McKeen | 
25,000 19,000|Chas. T. Martin 
50,000 49,600|James O'Connor 
160,000 7,740\Jay G. Dutton 
20,000 6,900 Ralph Smith 
| 
1,000,000 


11,000,000 22,000,000 John W. Staley 
400,000 


50,000 15,000 W. L. Brooks 
25,000 19,280 Isaac Hazlett 
30,000 6,000'F. L. Bennett 
25,000 15,C00 J. C. Schierts 
75,000 80,000 T. G. Ehrhardt 
“~~ 30,000) ~~~ 18,000) --- ~~ -—- SS 

60,000 15,000 W. O. Garvin 

| Eee ne 

500,000 765,310 J. T. Symes 


150,000 170,020 G. L. Wimberley 


25,000 10,000 Wm. Fraedrich 
100,000 30,000 James Grady 
100,000 21,000 C. C. Taylor 

50,000 10,680 F. P. Spitzer 

50,000 15,990 G. R. Wells 

40,000 15,000 R. H. Grimmett 

25,000 7,500 D. M. Slonecker 

25,000 6,165 S. Mogensen 

25,000) 5,000 Rose B. G. Thies 


200,000 154,560|Peter W. Haas 
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S. T. Covington 
Jim McLellan 


R. H. Daniel 


I. L. Cox 


C. D. Knight 


F. McConaughy, 


nec, 


Cecil B. Reed 
Albert R. Jones 


F. A. Schuetz 
J. A. Mills 
D. M. Rich 


927,790 Henry W. Cushman G. D. Everett, Tr 


D. E. Leuty 


282,940|H. M. Zimmerman|A. W. Ladd 


Geo. W. Rhea 
B. C. Barrett 


E. R. Jones 
J. D. Costello 


H. W. Kuhn 


R. J. Green 


K. W. Strauss 


...R. A. McCauley, 


Asst. Cash. 
W. F. Parkerson 


Fred G. Oehlke 
Erle L. Fouks 


J. E. Garrison 
Otto Bushman 


J. B. Wells 


iR. P. Grimmett 


Samuel G. Fox 


| 
| 


| 

Sam Lehman 
iJ. Baumgartner 
|Leo. A. Haggerty 









CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Srate & TowN PRESENT NAME Former NAME How CuHancep = CapimTAL Scurpivus 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


“Souderton Union National Bank & Trust _ 
Co. . Union National Succeeds 
Blair County National Bank 


Tyrone ‘ 
& Trust Co. 


Blair County National Succeeds 200,000 248,070 F. K. Lukenbach A. Bernard Vogt 

south Carolina 
Cheraw Bank of Cheraw and Chester- Bank of Cheraw and Bank of 
field County Chesterfield Co. with 
branches at Chesterfield, 
McBee, Mt. Croghan, 
Pageland and Ruby 

3ank of Dillon, First Nat 
and Peoples 

Williamsburg Bank & Trust Bank of Greelyville, 


Greelyville 


Merger 250,000 50,000 G. W. Duvall J. L. Craig 
Dillon Bank of Dillon 


Consolidated 100,000 50,000 J. C. Bethea J. M. Sprunt 


Greely ville 
0. Taken over G. W. Green, Mer. 
(Branch of Kingstree) 
Williamsburg Bank & Trust Citizens Trust Co., 
; Johnsonville 


Johnsonville 5 
laken over J. P. Gamble, Jr., 


3 Mer. 
Smith, Jr. 


Co. 

(Branch of Kingstree) 
Olanta Farmers Bank 
South Dakota 


Estellien 


First National Merger 16,900 S. J. Tomlinson R. E 


Farmers National Farmers National, 


Strandburg Moved 3,500 Fred Beskow A. J. Boeder 
Texas 7 . - ial 
Groveton First State First State, Apple Springs, 
Tex., Guaranty Bond State Merger and New 


Title 


40,000 L. P. Atmar W. L. Hutson 


Celina First State Farmers & Merchants 
National 

Corrigan National 

Florence State and Farmers 
State, Florence, Tex., and 
the Briggs State, Briggs, 
Tex. Merger 

Frisco State - Reorganization 

Gulf State Bank and 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

Farmers State 

First National, Bonita 

Bank of Odell 


Merger 


|Lee B. Newsom 
Absorbed 


000 5,000 R. L. Clayton 
00 C. C. Pool 


25, 
Citizens State 15,0 10000 I. P. Atmar 


Union State 


Corrigan 
Florence 


35,000'_......... Jno. A. Brewster /T. M. Williams 
35,000 4,920 C. L. Savage C. A. Covington 


! 
40,000 J. A. Elkins F. E. Hood 
61,660 J. C. Reynolds Z. 8. Teague 
18,500 J. C. Howard M. M. Gilbert 
12,500 J. M. White 


Planters State 
City Bank & Trust Co. 


Frisco 

Houston 
Merger 200,000 
Taken over 50,000 
Succeeds 25,000 
Consolidated 25,000 


Moody First National 
Nocona Security National 
Odell First National 


West Virginia 
Princeton 
Clendenin 


Wisconsin 
LaFarge 


State & Town 


Arkansas 
Cotter 

California 
Santa Monica 
Vista 

Florida 


Ft. Lauderdale 
T 


ampa 
Illinois 
Kewanee 
Indiana 
Ft. Wayne 
Iowa 
Algona 
Renwick 
Kansas 
Winfield 
Michigan 
Grand Rapids 
Minnesota 
Cyrus 
Gonwick 
Morristown 
Nebraska 
McCook 
Shelton 
Ulysses 
New Jersey 
Plainfield 


North Carolina 


Fayetteville 
Pennsylvania 


Exeter (Pittston P.O.) 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
South Dakota 
Brookings 
Toronto 
Tennessee 
Elizabethton 
i 
Abingdon 
Wisconsin 


Virginian Bank & Trust Co. 
Farmers & Citizens State 


LaFarge State 


Virginian Bank of Commerce Succeeds 
Clendenin State Bank & 
Farmers & Citizens Merger 


Bank of LaFarge 


Taken ov 


er 


100,000 
100,000 


35,000 


20,000 W. S. Dangerfield 
60,000 D. H. Stephenson [R. C. 


5,380 Ham Cowan JILW 


iW. P. Starr 
John H. Bane 
Andrews 


. Langley 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


21 state banks—8 national banks 


NAME OF BANK 


Bank of Cotter 


Santa Monica Savings 
First National 


Broward Bank & Trust Co. 


American State 
Peoples State Savings 
South Side State 


Iowa State — 
Renwick Savings 


Fidelity Trust Co. 
Citizens Industrial 


State Bank of Cyrus 
Northern State 


CaPITAL 


$ 15,000 


100,000 
25,000 


150,000 
25,000 


100,000 
25,000 


50,000 
25,000 


106,000 
100,000 


25,0006 


State Bank of Morristown 


First Trust Co. 


| First National Bank in Shelton 


Ulysses State 


Plainfield National 


Caledonian Savings & Trust Co. 


First National 


| City National Bank & Trust Co. 


50,000 
1,000,000 1 


Northeast National of Holmesburg in 


Philadelphia 
Pelham National 


Brookings National 
Bank of Toronto 


Elizabethton Trust Co. 
| Farmers Exchange 


| Bruce State 
| Tippecanoe State 


200,000 
200,000 


50,000 
25,000 


250,000 
50,000 


15,000 


SurPivus 


,500 


5.000 


50,000 


5,580 
6,000 
6,000 


50,000 
50,000 


25,000 
,000,000 


~~ 60,000 - 


10,000 


12500 


PRESIDENT 


T. A. Johnson 


F. R. Bain 
A. E. Bennett 


\John Lockrie 


E. W. Stapleton 
Chas. D. Terry 
Wm. C. Rastetter 


N. A. Smith 
C. B. Smeltzer 


. M. B. Light 


T. H. Goodspeed 


H. A. Tinseth 
Geo. A. Beito 
Wm. W. Pye 


John E. Kelley 

A. J. Boren 

Marion S. Ackerman 
Frank H. Stedman 


L. N. Jacobs 
G. E. Stauffer 


C. J. Birkman 
W. B. Meixner 


James Grady 
Arthur S. Thompson 


Dr. A. Mothwurf 
W. J. Edmondson 


M. P. McNally 
Clarence C. Krause 


CasHIER 


C. E. Hopkins 


W. A. Tickle 
W. C. Bissinger 


J. D. Camp 
Gene Englehart 


Chas. 8S. Eastman 


Fred D. Hoham, Jr. 


F. D. Williams 
D. J. Christenson 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724-9th St., Washington, D. OC. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door, Bank Safes, De- 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. John Murray, 126 E. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 6*—12 ti 





NEW SAVINGS: 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Ask for Folder B. M. 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. Co. 


412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rdSt. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 





CREDIT MANAGERS 


AWRENCE SYSTEM warehouse 
receipts will enable you to 
ut manufacturers on a perfect 
i oan basis by giving you clear 
title to finished products or raw 
materials on hand at their plants 
through the creation of branch 
public warehouses in the man- 
ufacturers’ own factories. 


Send to our nearest office for the booklet 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
; OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


29 So. La Salle Street _37 Drumm Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Public t Bidg. Gibson Terminal 
PHILADELPHIA OAKLAND 


W. P. Story Building Dexter-H Bidg. 
ANGELES SEATTLE 


LOS 
403 Hoyt Street 
PORTLAND 


NEED ENVELOPES? 
WRITE HECO—CHICAGO 


Better Returns From 


House Organs ‘ 


To get direct returns from its house 
organ, The Saturday Night Saver, the 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co. 
of St. Louis, encloses at frequent in- 
tervals a loose page made up of three 
postal cards that may be torn off and 
mailed. 

In the March issue, for example, one 
postal card was addressed to the real 
estate loan department, and requested 
information regarding the bank’s easy 
monthly payment real estate loan plan. 

Another was addressed to the bond de- 
partment and requested information on 
a monthly payment plan for investment 
bonds. 

The third was addressed to the trust 
department and asked for an appoint- 
ment with the trust officer to discuss trust 
service. 

Opposite each postal ecard on this 
sheet was a paragraph describing the 
service of the department, and designed 
to enable a customer to. determine 
whether he was interested in the infor- 
mation mentioned on the postal card or 
not. 

Many of these ecards are returned and 
the plan has much more than paid for 
itself. 


Chicago Banker Marries 


The friends of William N. Jarnagin, 
president of the Central Manufacturing 
District Bank of Chicago, are congratu- 
lating him upon his marriage to Mrs. 
Ethelwyn Walker Hyter, daughter of 
George W. Walker of Los Angeles. The 
marriage took place in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

This marriage joins two banking 
families. The bride’s father is chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, and Mr. Jarnagin is president 
of the Central Manufacturing District 
Bank of Chicago. Mr. & Mrs. Jarnagin 
are making an extensive cruise around 
the world, their itinerary including 
Japan, China, Malay Peninsula, Java, 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey 
and most of the countries of Europe. 
They will return to the United States 
in the early fall. 


Florida Bankers To Have 


Vacation 


The oceasion of the Florida Bankers 
Association convention, April 13, will 
be a vacation as well as a business ses- 
sion. Many interesting features have 
been planned by the convention com- 
mittee at Tampa where the bankers will 
gather. These include a golf tourna- 
ment, a bridge tea, and theatre parties. 
At the end of the convention, the bank- 
ers will sail for Cuba. 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


American Express Co........... 
Athey Co. 


Atlantic National Bank, Boston. . Inside front e 


Bankers Trust Co ei 
Bell Telephone Securities Co... . 
Bond-Hubbard Co 


Chemical National Bank, New York. a 
Citizens Nat. Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles... 
Classified Advertisements 
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Collins Service 

Continental Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 
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Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co...... 
F 
First National Bank, Boston. . . 
First National Bank, Chicago. 


First National Bank, Detroit . a 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


ae *hicago c ; 


Georgia Marble Co. - . . Inside back ea 
General Electric Co ; 
General Motors Accept. Corp. 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
I 


Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 
Indiana Limestone Co 
International Acceptance Bank, New York. 


International Harvester Co 


Lacy Co., L. D 
Lawrence Warehouse Co 


Martin Co., Frank ‘ 
Midland Bank, Cleveland...... 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 


National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 
National City Co ; 
National Safe & Lock Co....... 
New York Trust Co........... 


R 


Rand MeNally & Co.......... Opp. page 33 
Remington-Rand, Inc. . ; ' 


Safety Co: 

Sargent & 

Shaw-Walker 

St. Louis Bank Bldg. & may Co 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch... .. 
State Bank of Chicago 


Tilghman Moyer Co. . 
Todd Co 


Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Inc. 
Union Trust Co., Chicago.......... 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland. . 

Union Trust Co., Detroit 


Weary & Alford Co.. 
Westminster 6 EY Ltd.. 
Wilson Corp., 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
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